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Wanted— 


an Interpreter 


HE bewilderment that most people felt over 

Professor Oppenheimer’s Reith Lectures 

threw into sharp relief the revolution that 
has taken place this century in scientific thought, 
But an equally profound change has occurred in 
almost every intellectual field. Contemporary 
poetry seems harsh and unintelligible to those whose 
tastes were formed by the Georgians and the early 
Yeats. We have become accustomed to the Post- 
Impressionists, but perhaps the majority of people 
by no means lacking in sensibility—are still perplexed 
by Paul Klee and Moore, It is the same with music, 
and even with philosophy and theology. The now 
dominant school of Wittgenstein and his disciple, 
Professor John Wisdom, seems utterly unlike 
anything that the ordinary man had supposed was 
philosophy—although these philosophers protest 
that it should be written in ordinary language, free 
from jargon. So, too, the diction of modern theolo- 
gians is unfamiliar and baffling to those accustomed 
to traditional arguments. 

It is not easy to discover a connection between 
these changes, yet they have taken place on a long 
and varied front, and they are too fundamental to 
be dismissed as passing fashions. We seem to be in the 
midst of one of those deep mutations in conscious- 
ness which mark the dawn of a new age, with new 
canons of taste and new categories of thought. What 
is needed today is a reliable interpreter between 
the older generation and the new, and the establish 
ment of fresh lines of communication between the 
sciences and the humanities, and between the various 
specialisms themselves, so that all who live in a 
common world can understand each other’s language. 
It is one of the aims of this journal to promote such 


understanding. 
The 
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Silver Linings 


P, - J. WILLIAMS 


HO 
enjoys the widest public 
Sitwell, Day 
late Dylan question 
particular service to 


among our contemporary 
I liot, 


Lewis, 


poe ts 
Auden, 
or the 
renders no 


Spender, 
Thomas? The 

their several muses and 
would justify only passing interest were it not that 
none of these names figure very high on such a 
popularity poll, For the most widely read poets 


today have names that are probab sly unfamiliar 


to many readers of the Literary Guide they are 
Patience 
Stitch and 

Their 


phenomenon that is too often underrated, 


Strong, 
Ali« c 


immense 


Kathleen Partridge, Wilhelmina 
Duer Miller. 

success is a social and literary 
and 
so it is well worth inspecting the facts. T. S, 
Eliot is something of a ‘* best seller ’’; but whereas 
his poetry has sold 145,000 copies in the cheap 
and most readily sold Penguin edition, the public 
has bought well over a million books of verse by 
Patience Strong (felicitous pseudonym! ). The 
White Cliffs of Dover, a sentimental 


by Alice Duer Miller, has been bought by over 


‘ 
loy epic 


astronomical 
when it is realized that even in 
works of Cecil 
Day Lewis and Edith Sitwell have not sold more 


370,000 readers, which is an 
number for verse 
Penguin editions the selected 


than 45,000 and 20,000 copies to date. Few 
poets of standing can expect to sell more than 
3,000 copies a year in the usual cloth-bound 
editions. 

Yet the enormous sales of slim volumes such as 
Silver Linings, by Patience Strong, and No Time For 
Tears, by Kathleen Partridge, are less impressive, 
or alarming, than the fact that both these writers 


contribute regular pieces of verse to daily and 


Sunday newspapers which have in the region of 


ten and twelve million readers, that is to say, 
about one-third of the adult population of the 
British 
potentially large audience deserve serious critical 
It art reflects life 


the emotions and thinking habits of its satished 


Isles, Obviously, poets with such a 


consideration, it also mirrors 
consumers. 

Here is a sample of the art which meets with 
the approval of millions. It is a model of its kind, 


Every day, millions of newspaper readers 
are offered “ uplift’ by a school of best 
selling poets. 


sequences of their work are analysed 


Here the merit and con- 


taken from a high-circulation newspaper, and 
called unpretentiously Let it Go : 


A grievance that rankles deep down in the heart 
Can darken a beautiful day at the start. 
Resentment if harboured will strengthen and grow. 
Let it go. 

The thing someone said that struck home like a knife 
Can break up a friendship and ruin a life. 
A grudge oft remembered can spoil the whole show. 
Let it go. 


It would be fun, and by no means irrelevant, 
to put this sort of ethical solution side by side with 
William Blake’s ‘* | was angry with my friend . . .”’ 
But we do not really have to compare Let it Go 
with the vision of A Poison Tree to appreciate 
that the former is bad art 
poverty of language and platitudinous content are 


-its feebleness of form, 


too evident. 

Indeed, it might seem rather too easy to criticize 
art of this level, and if we are not guilty of malice 
the indulgence still smacks of intellectual arro- 
gance. But the contrary is true, and we should 
approach the subject with some modesty, for 
as Dr I. A. Richards comments in his Principles 
of Literary Criticism ‘‘ The theory of badness in 
poetry has never received the study which it 
deserves, partly on account of its difficulty.”’ In 
the same chapter he cites the case of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, whose Poems of Passion were acclaimed 
internationally in her lifetime, but earned for 
her an unusual form of immortality as ‘‘ High 
Priestess of the Platitude.’’ 

She was not the first person ever to write bad 
poetry, but she was undoubtedly one of the first 
to communicate it effectively to a large and apprecia- ' 
tive audience. Born in Wisconsin a hundred years 
ago, her inspiration was inexhaustible. It is 
helpful when studying her work to know that she 
was a literary disciple of ‘* Ouida,’’ turned 


theosophist and spiritualist, and was proud to live 
in a house that one impartial biographer described 
as an ‘‘ esthetic nightmare.’’ She finally passed 
on at the age of seventy, after a lecture tour which 
she gave to the troops on their sex problems 
during the first world war, 

Yet, as Dr Richards maintains, even a good 
critic at ‘‘ a low ebb of neural potency ’’ might 
mistake some of her sonnets ‘‘ for 
Rossetti’s."’ However facile her thought, hér 
ability to put it across is indisputable. Consider 


this isolated stanza from one of her Poems of 


Experienc €: 


For love is the true religion, 

And love is the law sublime; 

And all that is wrought, where love is not, 
Will die at the touch of time. 

And Science, the great revealer, 

Must flame his torch at the Source; 

And keep it bright with that holy light, 


Or his feet shall fail on the course. 


At this point it is her metrical feet that ** fail 
on the course,’’ but the tired or diffident spirit 
is hammered into acquiescence by the sheer 
inevitability of such lines. The technical accom- 
plishment is there, none the less, for Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox had a public that still expected a fair 
standard of verbal agility for their money. 

Is this true of the majority of readers today, 
whose minds, Paul Valery once complained, 
were no longer grey matter in the original sense 
of the term, but a grey papier maché of newsprint? 
Some idea of literary standards current today 
can be had from these verses, with the extremely 
appropriate title Just A Thought, which appeared 
in a daily newspaper with a steadily rising circula- 
tion: 


Life doesn’t give us all the things we ask for, a lot 
of our requirements are denied, Our ambitions are 
so lofty in the first place that when we fail, we mostly 
hurt our pride. Life holds back on the big important 
wishes, but gives a lot of little ones instead, or else 
we reach our star in such a hurry, we never notice 
where our foc »tsteps tread. We find some unex pec ted 
little pleasures, some sweet surprises gratified by fate, 
and we are often better off with small things, than we 
would be if we acquired the great. 


Here, it would appear, we are witnessing a 
minor revolution in literary form, instead of the 
poéme en prose we have prose in a poem. The only 


one of 
Shakespeare’s or with more ease for one of 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox, whose ** Poems of 
Passion’’ earned her the title of 
High Priestess of the Platitude’ 


concession to traditional prosody is the retention 
of rhyme. That the conventional breaking up of 
lines into verses has been abandoned suggests that 
many readers would have difficulty in following 
a verbal scheme deviating from the normal prose 
pattern of a news item occupying a column width. 

Rhyme, no doubt, serves in this case as a 
signal to the reader that he is reading a poem and 
should therefore adopt a special attitude. There 
may be other reasons. Verlaine, in his famous 
verses in the Art Poétique, warns fellow poets to be 
cautious in the use of rhyme—ce bijou d'un sou 
though he studded his own work with ‘* cheap 
gems "’; and he is possibly right in assigning 
rhyme a primitive status * forged by some deat 
child or idiot negro.’’ But the real clue is 
probably given in William Cowper's charming 
contession that rhyme frequently ‘* helped ’’ him 
to a thought. It can be a mechanical aid to 
composition. 

Yet, mechanical though their work may be, 
the sincerity of the popular newspaper poets is 
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never in doubt; indeed, a great deal of bad art is 
sincere and, on the other hand, masterpieces have 
been created in a spirit of irony and cynicism. 
All the same, it could be argued, even if sincerity 
were no complete criterion of value, bad art 
should be allowed to flourish on the grounds that 
it satisfies the spiritual needs of millions. 

This was the view held by a critic some years 
ago in the Daily Telegraph, when reviewing One 
Hundred Selected Poems by Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 
‘* Helpful is perhaps the word that best expresses 
the quality which her admirers find in her work 

. it bears the simple message of hope and trust 
to those who have found life hard, and drab, and 
dull,”’ * She gives 
to a vast public the sort of literature they honestly 

require. 

Whether this civilized attitude is 
kindness or condescension, it nevertheless stems 
from the pleasant fallacy that because taste is an 
individual matter one should never condemn or 


And another reviewer wrote : 


one of 


criticize the taste of others. There is no accounting 
. il ne faut 
pas discuter des gofits runs an old proverb. Rubbish! 


for taste, it is said, one man’s meat, . 


cried Nietzsche in a sensible mood, questions of 


taste and values are the only subjects worth 
discussing. For values must be constantly recreated 
and rediscovered if they are to have any living 
relation to our human situation, 

Poor taste is not a local aberration, a small 


** blind spot ’*. it affects the whole of a man’s 


vision and, therefore, his behaviour. And today, 
when whole societies, whole civilizations, are 


dangerously unstable, we badly need a large 


number of individuals who can assess their own 
human problems, with their vast social implica- 
tions, at their true value, Yet for one reader of, 
say, The Wasteland, there are hundreds who turn 
to Silver Linings, although the former, whatever its 
ultimate place in literature, is unquestionably a 
more accurate interpretation of our predicament. 

It is no coincidence that lines such as those 
quoted above from Just a Thought are displayed 
on a page of scrappy items of useless information, 
tit-bits concerning criminal endeavour, ** pin- 
up "’ photographs, horoscopes and other trivia. 
It is merely another indication of the unimaginable 
chaos of unrelated values which are crowded into 
Can such 
a mind be expected to find integrated and har- 
monious solutions to the problems which modern 


the brain of the mass-circulation reader. 


society has created, and is creating for itself? 
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Amid all the items competing for attention in 
the popular tabloid newspaper it is unlikely that 
these verse offerings, tucked away under a heading 
such as Quiet Corner, can exert a dominant influence 
on the reader; but as direct statements of belief 
these poems are the crystallized expression of the 
responses of millions of people to fundamental 
situations. 

Are these responses adequate? In the long run, 
thoughts about clouds with silver linings, rain- 
bows and blue skies, can hardly be ‘‘ Helpful . . . 
to those who have found life hard, and drab, and 
dull.” The grimly sublime mood of Greek 
tragedy might be recommended as a more effective 
point of departure. Such people would find their 
lives more readily transformed into something 
beautiful if they were released from their imprison- 
But the 
daily dose of bad verses reinforces the very mental 
attitudes which arrest the evolution of a mature 
personality. 


ment in cliches and stock responses. 


In educational circles there has recently been 
a certain amount of concern over the number of 
illiterates in this country: figures show that 3.8 
per cent of National Service conscripts have to be 
taught to read and write. But with the present 
dope traffic of the printed word one might well 
wish that this figure were higher. Literacy can 
be a positive disadvantage, and an unlettered 
peasant stands a better chance of creating a 
realistic, and therefore profound, set of values 
than the 33.1 per cent of the adult population 
who have access to the second-hand advice of 
second-rate poets, 

Despite the law of diminishing returns, mass 
circulations are generally on the increase, and 
the sale of inferior verse remains steady. The 
outlook is overcast, but perhaps we can permit 
ourselves our own “* silver lining ’’: literacy is a 
powerful instrument which hitherto teachers have 
been more or less content to place in the hands 
of their pupils without properly showing them 
how to use it; but now it is to be hoped that 
greater emphasis will be placed on the developing 
of discrimination in reading. I know of teachers 
who actually use bad art, comics, novelettes and 
inferior verse to demonstrate, tactfully, their 
inadequacy when put beside the best in literature. 

But until their work bears fruit it is Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox and her thriving school of poets 
who are, in Shelley’s daring phrase, “‘ the 
unacknowledged legislators of the world.”’ 
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| Repent 


J. B. S. HALDANE 


N looking through one of my own books, 

an action which may begin as narcissism, 

but conduces to humility, I came across the 
following sentences: ‘* am not myselfa materialist 
because, if materialism is true, it seems to me 
that we cannot know that it is true. If my opinions 
are the result of the chemical processes going on 
in my brain, they are determined by the laws of 
chemistry, not those of logic.’’ This kind of 
argument is constantly brought forward against 
materialism, and indeed against any philosophy 
which tries to explain mental processes, It no 
longer convinces me. | do call myself a materialist. 
So (particularly as the article from which this is a 
quotation appeared in the Rationalist Annual) | 
ought to explain why I have changed my opinions. 

I was taught philosophy at Oxford by philoso- 
phers who all, | think, thought that they knew 
some things with absolute certainty, while they 
were uncertain about others. The sort of things 
about which they were quite certain were mostly 
abstract statements such as ‘‘ If every A is a B, 
and every B is a C, then every A is a C,’’ These 
statements are parts of logic, which, as_ its 
etymology shows, was originally concerned with 
human words. A _ statement like this is true 
provided the speaker has not changed his mind 
between making the two parts of the statement 
as to the meaning of one of the words for which 
A, B, and C are dummies. In fact, he often does 
so about very important words like life, democ- 
racy, freedom, knowledge, and so on. M 
teachers admitted that our senses could deceive 
us. But they thought some other kinds of 
knowledge were certain. 

1 do not think so. I have no doubt that some 
lunatics are as certain about statements, both 
abstract and concrete, which are untrue, as | am 
about others which (I hope) are true, It seems to 
me that complete certainty about anything is 
impossible. I believe that | am writing this in 
a room ina particular position in University 
But I acknowledge several other 
have just During this 
sleep some malevolent persons may have anasthe- 


Col lege j 


possibilities. dozed. 


an. Error 


In this article the author explains how 
he has come to realize that he was mis- 
taken in thinking that he could not 


consistently call himself a materialist 


tized me and carried me to an exact copy of my 
room set up somewhere else. Or I may be a 
lunatic imagining my room. These are improbable 
hypotheses, They have probabilities which | 
estimate as less than a billionth. But they are not, 
1 think, impossibilities. Such things may have 
happened to other people in the course of world 
history, 

If materialism is true, then if it were possible 
to construct a synthetic man whose brain was 
sufficiently like mine, he would have my memories, 
and all of them would be false. This is not, in 
my opinion, a refutation of materialism, It is 
within the possibilities of human achievement to 
make a copy of my room sufficiently exact to 
deceive me, and to transport me to it when uncon- 
scious, It is not at present possible to make a 
copy of my brain which would be conscious. | 
think that it never will be. In fact my brain is 
what it is both as the result of my own experiences 
during sixty years, and as the result of the very 
much longer process which has produced a brain 
of the human kind, not for example of the canine 
kind. A dog can know things which I cannot 
know, such as differences between smells which | 
cannot distinguish, 

I don’t know whether very simple animals 
with less than a hundred cells in their nervous 
system have anything corresponding to our 
consciousness, | suspect that they have feelings 
of some kind, and possibly even something like 
memory. I think our descendants may very well 
be able to construct artificial animals of this 
degree of complexity which will have such feelings 
as their makers may determine, 

If, as | now think, my opinions are the result of 
chemical processes going on in my brain, | do 
not see this as a reason to think them misleading. 
What | see is the result of chemical processes 


continued on page 29 
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Sex and 


PHILIP GREER 


AN is the only living creature with a sense 

of guilt about the natural functions of sex. 

This has long been thought to be proof of 

his supernatural origin. The idea that continence 

and virginity are superior to the married state 

runs through all the leading religions. Why this 

should be so if Adam did not fall from grace is 

analysed in an extremely interesting survey of 

the history of varying attitudes to sex by Mr 
G. Rattray 

He traces main threads interwoven 

throughout European history: (1) the belief that 

sex is sinful; (2) the contrary view that it is 


three 


sacred; (3) the attempt somehow to transcend it. 
These three attitudes are reflec ted, according to 
Mr Rattray Taylor, in the swing of the pendulum 
between liberty and licence. 

His theory, in brief, is that the roots of such 
attitudes are formed in childhood. When the 
male child models itself on the father the result 
is to produce an authoritarian and restricted 
attitude in society as a whole, On the other hand, 
when the mother is taken as a model a higher status 
is assigned to women and social ideals tend to 
attach importance to similar functions which the 
mother performs with regard to the infant 
supplying food and shelter and showing concern 
with welfare schemes. 

The two identifications represent alternative 
solutions to the CEdipus complex. Whether or 
no the Freudian formula can be satisfactorily 
applied in this way to social psychology, the 
attempt to pursue its tortuous path through the 
ages uncovers rich and fascinating material. From 
this point of view, it is less baffling that a religion 
which permits people to do as they please does 
not attract like one that satishes the demand for 
self-punishment, which is a legacy of infantile 
conflicts. 

A sense of deep guilt infected the classical world 
from about ¢00 8 ¢ and found popular expression 

1 ** Sex in History,’’ by G, Rattray Taylor. (Thames 
and Hudson.) 336 pp, including Index, Biblio- 
graphy, and two Appendices; 215. 


Ballyhoo 


How much of our attitude towards sex 
today depends upon superstitions that 
have their roots in the archaic past? A 
new book traces the changing attitudes 


towards sex through recorded history 


in the mystery religions, and finally in Christianity. 
The Church never really liked marriage and tried 
to make it as disagreeable as possible by enforcing 
complicated sexual regulations on a scale which 
produced widespread neurosis. ‘* It is hardly too 
much to say,’” writes Mr Rattray Taylor, ‘‘ that 
medieval Europe came to resemble a vast insane 
asylum,” 

The scandalous stories that gained currency 
about religious houses in the Middle Ages point to 
a degenerate condition toward the end of the 
epoch in which men tried to be angels and became 
beasts. It is probable that more psychological 
damage was done by severe repression than by 
lapses from virtue. When the medieval synthesis 
broke down in the fourteenth century there was 
a reversion to violence. Gangsterdom was one 
result of the Renaissance cult of the individual. 

Another peculiar manifestation, which the 
author attributes to mother-identification, is the 
deliberate enjoyment of the sweets of renuncia- 
tion. We find this attitude today in such Catholic 
novelists as Mauriac; but it was common, para- 
doxically enough, to both the Cathari and the 
Troubadours. The Cathari forbade sexual inter- 
course but, unlike the Puritans, they exalted 
woman. The Troubadours felt that it was better 
to travel than to arrive. They selected a married 
woman—the unattainable—as the object of their 
devotion, and physical consummation would have 
broken the spell. 

In the very early days of the Church, of course, 
it was a not uncommon practice for Christians 
to test their virtue by sleeping with virgins. It 
is said that St Swithin and St Brendan once 
engaged in a contest of this kind. St Swithin 
challenged St Brendan to sleep in one bed with 
two beautiful virgins and this he attempted to do, 
but found that although he could resist the 


** The Blessing of the Marriage 
Bed,’’ a woodcut of 1483. 
This illustration is used on'the 
dust jacket of ** Sex in His- 
tory,’’ reviewed in these pages 


temptation, he ‘was unable to go to sleep and 
returned home discomfited. 

Matters were not so improved in the eighteenth 
century as might be expected in the so-called Age 
of Reason, According to Lecky: 


The impunity with which outrages were committed 
in the ill lit and ill guarded streets of London during 
the first half of the eighteenth century can now hardly 
be realized. In 1712 a club of young men of the higher 
classes, who assumed the name of Mohocks, were 
accustomed nightly to sally out drunk into the streets 
to hunt the passers-by and to subject them in mere 


wantonness to the most atrocious outrages. One of 


their favourite amusements, 
lion,”’ 


called ‘‘ tipping the 
was to squeeze the nose of their victim flat 
upon his face and to bore out his eyes with their 
hngers. Among them were the ‘‘ sweaters,’’ who 
formed a circle round their prisoner and pricked him 
with their swords till he sank exhausted to the 
ground ; the *‘ dancing masters,’’ so called from their 
skill in making men caper by thrusting swords into 
their legs; the ‘* tumblers,’’ ‘whose favourite amuse- 
ment was to set women on their heads and commit 
various indecencies and barbarities on the limbs that 
were exposed. Maidservants, as they opened their 
were waylaid, and their 
Matrons enclosed in barrels were rolled 
down the steep and stony incline of Snow Hill. 
Watchmen were beaten unmercifully and their noses 
slit. Country gentlemen went to the theatre as if 
in time of war, accompanied by their armed retainers. 


masters’ doors, beaten, 


faces cut. 


It is not surprising that sexual aberration took 
sadistic form and flogging became known on 
the Continent as ‘‘ the English vice.’’ So, too, 
there was a great increase in homosexuality. The 
swing of the pendulum began before the dawn of 


the nineteenth century, and the Wesleyans rather 
than the Established Church were largely respon- 
sible for what developed into the kill-joy character 


of Victorian Evangelicalism, The New Puritanism 
regarded strolling in public gardens on a Sunday 
evening as wicked as adultery and prostitution. 
** Places of resort such as Vauxhall Gardens, the 
Apollo Gardens, and the Temple of Flora closed 
for lack of support. Theatres were deserted, Men 
gave up archery, wrestling, and football for such 
restrained and solitary activities as breeding 
pigeons, No one played practical jokes any more.”’ 
The Victorian attitude to women was not that 
they were a source of sin, as was thought in the 
Middle Ages, but that they were absolutely pure 
and sexless, The author of a reputable scientific 
work declared that it was a vile aspersion to say 
that women were capable of sexual feeling. 
There was a mania for starting societies of 
snoopers, Within five years the Society for the 
Reformation of Manners brought more than 
10,000 prosecutions. There was a Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, a Society for Sec uring the 
Better Observance of Sunday, a Society for the 
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Prevention of Female Prostitution, and the 
Proclamation Society, designed to suppress licen- 
tious publications. As a result of such activities 
Tom Paine had been obliged to flee the country 
on the public ation of his Rights of Man, Neverthe- 
less, at the peak period of suppression there were 
at least 7,000 prostitutes in London, and the 
number increased as the population grew. 

The bad conscience over prostitution brought 
floods of glycerine tears, even from such poets as 
Hood, Arnold and Wilde. ‘‘ The fallen woman ”’ 
was the Victorian scapegoat. 

The Victorian Age is an example of what Mr 
Rattray Taylor terms patrist society, He explains 
the Puritanical attitude to 
disciplining of « hildren 


strict 
with a marked taste for 
the whip—as being the result of excessive identi- 


sex and the 


fication with the father ideal, Now, presumably, 
with the advent of the Welfare State, we are 
moving towards a matrist type of society, with a 
more humane and indulgent attitude to children 
and sexual behaviour. One of the aims of his 
book is to show the dangerous unbalance that 
from identification when the 
super-ego is formed, either with the father or 
the mother: 


arises exclusive 


Belore the Christian era there existed two royal 
roads into the unconscious: religion (meaning group 
experience) and sex, and these two were commonly 
With the establishment of the Christian 
Church, the road of sex was closed to traffic and the 
The Protestant 
Church, without opening the road of sex, gradually 


combined, 
road of religion heavily policed, 


denatured the religious ceremonies until they offered 
little appeal to the unconscious, Today, the position 
has been substantially reversed: many people have 
abandoned the pursuit of religious experience, so 
that sex remains for them the only route to the 
unconscious, It is this which gives sex its dispro- 
portionate importance in our films, books, and 
newspapers, and as a subject of gossip ; this is why 
the perverted and social manifestations today 
emerge as sexual crimes rather than in forms sanc- 
tioned by religion, such as flagellation, Always 
coupled with Eros we find Thanatos, for the penalty 
of failure to love and create is the irresistible need 


to hate and destroy. 


Mr Rattray Taylor ranges over a wide field and 
not the least valuable part of this book is the 
exposure of the superstitious origins of many of 
the laws dealing with sex on the statute book 
today. The dark pages of history he uncovers 
give no support to the view that the decline of 


church-going has led to a corruption of morals. 
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Euripides Today 


BENJAMIN FARRINGTON 


URIPIDES used to be familiar to us, in 

Verrall’s phrase, as The Rationalist. The 

present Regius Professor of Greek at 
Oxford has recently suggested that he might better 
be described as The But this 
indicates, really, no new judgment on the drama- 
tist, but rather a change of attitude on the part 
of the critics. 

It is a shift of emphasis like that in rationalism. 
It was once the main function of rationalism to 
expose what was untrue in the creed and historical 
claims of Christianity. That task being accom- 
plished more or less, it now becomes our task 
rather to promote rational criticism of other 
aspects of our life. 

This naturally involves defending from ill- 
judged interference the wholesome expression of 
the emotional and passional life of man. It 
means trving to think straight about the irrational, 
or, at least, the non-rational, side of human life. 

So it was with Euripides, Verrall was quite 
right to see in him the champion of reason against 
the religious orthodoxies of his day. But modern 
critics are more interested in his studies of the 
passions. They observe with what fascination and 
penetration he explored the workings of religion 
and of love, and how far he was from denying the 
role of the emotions in man’s attitude to Nature, 
to institutions, to his fellow-men. 

Mr Vellacott' compares him, in his attitude to 
the supernatural, Nature, and man, with Thomas 
Hardy. It is the most original part of an introduc- 
tion which is informative rather than inspiring. 
All the same I must say for myself that I think 
Euripides is a much bigger figure than Hardy, 

There is something in Hardy that invited 
Chesterton's jibe about the village atheist brooding 
over the village idiot, something also that invited 
George Moore’s attack on his style. I do not mind 
attacks on Hardy which | would resent if they 


Irrationalist. 


1 ** Euripides, Alcestis and other Plays (Hippolytus, 
4 New Translation, by Philip 
Vellacott, (The Penguin Classics.) 165 pp, in luding 
25 pp Introduction and 7 pp Notes ; 2s. 


Iphigenia, Alcestis). 


were turned against Euripides. But, that having 
been said, let us admit that Mr Vellacott has made 
a helpful comparison. 

I am more enthusiastic about the translation 
than I am about the criticism. True it is often flat. 


How frail and wasted she looks! 
No wonder: she has eaten nothing for three 


CuHorus;: 

NuRSE: 
days. 

Cuorus: 
to die? 

Nurse: She means to die. She is starving herself 
to death. 


Is she out of her mind? Or does she mean 


This is plain prose without any elevation of style 


or departure from prose vocabulary or order of 
words. Mr Vellacott argues well enough that 
prose is the right medium for the iambic trimeter 
portions of the Greek, But the fact remains that 
the Greek is regularly rhythmic, and, though it 
employs a simple vocabulary and style, they are 
not completely the vocabulary and style of prose. 
Euripides makes a bid for something the trans- 
lator chooses to ignore. 

So much by way of reserve. It remains to say 
how faithful the new version is, in the main; 
how readable it is, how eloquent even, and (I 
am inclined to guess) how actable, On the whole 
it is worthy of its place in this distinguished series. 


The Stoicism of Ernest Hemingway 


A. D. COHEN 


HE American discovery of Europe may, for 
literary purposes, be said to date from 
Henry James. He found there a rich and 
sophisticated culture which his own continent 
could not give him. At the same time he brought 
to bear on it his native Puritanism, with its sense 
of moral values, of right and wrong. By the time 
he came to write Princess Casamassima he had a 


premonition of catastrophe, the twilight of 


the gods, which was shortly to engulf Europe. 
It was left to another American, Ernest Heming- 


way, to be the spokesman of the new Europe of 


violence and sudden death. The part seemed made 
for him. A lone wolf, he was at war against all 
the shams and hypocrisies of a society in decay. 
To James's bourgeois placidity (which was not 
with out its troubled undertones) he opposed 
a rebellious cynicism and the urge to destroy 
what he could not enjoy. 

Here, in the latest addition to Bell’s ‘‘ Critical 
Handbooks,’’ Ernest Hemingway,' Mr Philip Young, 
an American, traces his development from despair 
and defiance to comparative calm, It is an 
absorbing story. Mr Young’s method is, at every 
stage, to link the man with his work. One 
cannot but admire his sure-footed way among 


Ernest Hemingway,’’ by Philip Young. (Bell.) 
244 pp; 12s 6d. 


It was left to another American to be the 


spokesman of the new Europe of violence .. . 


Hemingway's works as he picks up and pursues 
each clue by a system of cross-references from one 
work to another till no loophole is left. According 
to Mr Young, Nick Adams in In Our Times (1926) is 
Hemingway himself—he appears again as Lieu- 
tenant Henry in Farewell to Arms (1927)—and 
the stories record his own shattering experiences, 
first with his father, a doctor, as he goes his 
rounds, then as a truant from home, and later 
attached to the Italian Army. These stories are 
not for the squeamish, That his early experiences 
of the evil and pain life presents at every turn 
left a deep wound—a trauma—on Hemingway's 
sensitive spirit is Mr Young’s case, They made 
him turn away in disgust from life as it is lived to 
the satisfaction of the most elementary appetites 
hunger (to say nothing of thirst), sex, and war. 
Bullring or battlefront (he served in both World 
Wars), hunting, fishing, it was all the same: life 
for him is at its intensest when confronted with 
death, It is the moment of truth. Be tough; 
live dangerously! 

But—and this is the paradox the 
‘tough guy ’’ hero, there is also a Hemingway 
code. It consists of honour and courage: ‘* There 
is honour among pickpockets and. . . whores. 
It is simply that the standards differ."’ He would be 


beside 


i 


| 
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hard put to it to say why, when, in his determina- 
tion to be honest with himself at all costs, he has 
cast off everything else, reducing life to its 
lowest terms, he should still cling to these par- 
ticular shreds. Is it because he wished to keep 
to stop at the thin line that 


divides man from “ast? 


a margin of safety, 
In his own time he will 
feel his way 
back to the 
from 


the pragmatic, the American way 
human fold, to manhood as distinct 


mere manliness, His long novel of the 
Spanish Civil War, For Whom the Bell Tolls (1940), 
reveals a growing awareness of his kinship with 


other men: 


It was a feeling of consecration to a duty toward 
You felt an 
who 


all the oppressed of the world, ... 
with the 
It we 


absolute brotherhood others were 


engaged on it. ... win here we will win 


everywhere. ... The world is a fine place and 


worth the fighting for, 


the mood did not last. 
novel that followed, 


But, as we shall see, 

In the 
Into the 
biographical 


Across the River and 
(1950), he returns to his auto- 
manner, Under the 
Col Cantwell he is still preoce upied with himself, 
He revisits the in the First World 
War he had by an Austrian trench 
mortar, Here on the very spot thirty years later 


Trees 
disguise of 
scene where 
been hit 
he relieves himself! The action is tell- tale, Though 
Hemingway himself scoffs at Freud, a psyc hoanalyst 
told him why he did, 
kills animals in 
order not to kill himself — which is pure Freud. 


could have behaved as he 


Oddly enough, he confesses he 
Mr Young devotes some pages to this aspect of 
Hemingway. There is no doubt that he had been 
knocked about so badly, both psy« hically and 
physically, that he was no longe ra normal man. He 
‘He has 
been beaten up so much he is aed 


makes Cantwell’s driver say of him: 


Insomnia and drink were, 
the direct result, 


Hemingway's case, 


Hemingway's latest book is the short novel 
The Old Man and the Sea (1962). 
Mr Young all the ghosts have been laid and the 


Acc ording to 


author is here reconciled to fife at last. The 
parable, for it is a parable (recalling in_ its 
theme Moby Dick), is worked out at two 


levels: the private and the public, In a manner, 
it is the struggle of man against the sea or Nature 
Alternatively, it is 


Hemingway himself who sets out after the big 


or life or what-have- you, 


fish of perfection as a writer and, defrauded of his 
prize by sharks, comes home empty-handed but 
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nevertheless full of courage and hope. (‘‘ A man 
can be destroyed but not defeated.’’) Whichever 
view you adopt, however, the hero is still alone. 
He is the lonely fighter he has always been. In 
For Whom the Bell Tolls we have seen he came very 
near taking up a more co-operative attitude. 
Even earlier, in To Have and Have Not (1937), he 
made the outlaw Harry Morgan stammer as he 
lies dying of a gunshot wound: ‘* No matter how, 
a man alone ain't got no bloody f—ing chance.”’ 
But the lesson that the life of man is a social 
enterprise will never be learnt by Morgan's 
creator, because his is fundamentally a Prome- 
thean conception of man in single-handed combat 
with the gods, Despite Mr Young’s enthusiasm 
for The Old Man and the Sea (a beautiful story 
beautifully told), it will, 
earlier, unregenerate Hemingway who will matter 
In determining the influences which have 
moulded Hemingway's genius, Mr Young has 
little difficulty in showing that he owes a lot 
both to Mark Twain and to Stephen Crane. (His 
peculiar technique he acquired, during his years in 


I believe, always be the 


most, 


Paris, from Gertrude Stein—style deceptively 
simple, and the bare, unemotional, objective 
treatment of the most harrowing scenes.) 


Hemingway himself has made no secret of his debt to 
them. The résemblances are many and close. 
Huckleberry Finn is undoubtedly the prototype of 
Nick Adams. There is more than a streak of bitter- 
ness and disillusion in him too; but that is the 
inescapable impact of experience on innocence. 
his creator has willed it 
narrow, 


Nick Adams lives ina 
deliberately restricted world, 
evil and pain predominate. Irony has taken the 
which keeps Mark Twain’s 
work from going sour. Mr Young, however, is 
right to point out the continuity of the American 
tradition in Hemingway. 
has of course spre ad far be yond America, 
Koestler thinks him ‘ 
and Wyndham Lewis 
artist 

Mérimée. No 


where 


place of humour, 


Hemingway's influence 
Arthur 
‘ the greatest living writer 

(in Men Without Art) ** a 
considerable to be compared with 


historical 


one can deny his 
importance; he stands out like a megalithic 
figure, massive, rough-hewn, above the waste 


wounds and dis- 


His 
figurements are such as the age has_ inflicted, 


land of his generation. 


His tight-lipped stoicism may be summed up 
his own words: ‘‘ The world breaks every one 
and afterward many are strong at the broken 


places. But those that will not break it kills.’’ 


A Critic 


GERALD BULLETT 


O what extent, if any, does our appreciation 

of a piece of imaginative literature depend 

on our acceptance of the author’s philosophy ? 
At first blush the question seems an elementary 
one, admitting of a short and decisive answer, 
Being in essence neither factual nor expository, 
poetry, as such, is to be judged not by the criterion 
of agreement or disagreement with the author's 
personal opinions on this or that but by the 
quality and power of its impact on the imagination, 
But this answer, though true and important, does 
not cover the whole ground, We can be moved 
and uplifted by an A:schylus play without believing 
(except imaginatively, for the time being) in the 
Gods and Fates whose arbitrary wills ordain the 
main action. We can admire and enjoy Paradise 
Lost without accepting a single one of Milton's 
theological tenets, distinguishing between his 


professed (and no doubt sincere) intention, of 


justifying the ways of God to man, and the larger 
poetic impulse that is its true motive force, So, 
in greater or less degree, with Dante; and so, 
at the opposite pole of belief, with Lucretius. 
But | think it must be conceded that the nearer 
we come to our own day, and to matters that 
are still live controversial issues, the less easy is 
it to preserve a strict intellectual neutrality, 
Coleridge speaks of *‘ that willing suspension 
of disbelief which constitutes poetic faith,’’ and 
that principle operates whenever we surrender 
ourselves to the enjoyment of a poem, a stage 
play, or a work of fiction. We become, like 
children, willingly credulous, sustaining without 
effort the illusion (or pretence) that what we are 
reading or seeing is no mere fancy or invention 
but a piece of real life. It isa precious experience, 
a release from actuality and a refreshment of the 
spirit. As we this kind of self- 
abandonment is apt to become less complete, so 


grow older 
that we are moved to envy by the simplicity of 
the man in the gallery who interrupted a per- 
tormance of Othello by shouting in high indignation: 
There 


‘* Use your eyes, you big black bastard | ”’ 
can be no doubt, | think, that an element of naive 


at Large 


The first of a series of articles by the 
well-known poet, novelist and critic. 
Each month he will deal with some of 
the most significant books of the day 


Gerald Bullett 


acceptance is a condition of full enjoyment, where 
mere fiction is in question, 


THese reflections have been provoked by a book 
that was much in the news some weeks ago, Miss 
Kathleen Nott’s The Emperor's Clothes (Heinemann, 
18s). It will be a sad day when critics of literature 
approach works of art with the measuring rod of 
mere opinion; but when we encounter works of 
art which are also theological propaganda we are 
the 
principle of neutrality, outlined above, is more 


compelled to sit up and take notice. It 


difficult to apply to the work of such writers as 
Mauriac and (at a different level) Graham Greene, 
it is perhaps because the propagandist element has 
become too obtrusive to be ignored; because, in 
fine, these writers’ obsession with the ideas of 
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sin and human depravity is carried to a point at 
which it seems patently false to normal human 
experience. This implies that great literature must, 
in the last in the deepest, most 
‘true to life.’’ The touch- 
stone is not theory, not an abstract philosophy, 


resort, be 


imaginative sense 


not a narrow zstheticism, but universal human 
experien e, 

For twenty-five years we have been applauding, 
as we must, the highly distinguished work in 
prose and verse of Mr T, S, Eliot—not only with- 
out reservation but without, it would seem, even 
noticing what he would be at. One incidental 
result of this too polite acquiescence is that, while 
the accredited ministers of religion have been 
preaching to steadily diminishing congregations, 
a neo-scholastic dogmatic orthodoxy has been 
‘cultural circles 
and is now in a fair way to being established as 


quietly invading literary or 


the mode, the smart thing, the only intellectual 
wear for really up-to-date people. It is, | suppose, 
a tribute to Mr Eliot’s sometimes magnificent 
poetry that readers untrained in dialectic, and 


with no head for metaphysics, are reverently if 


vaguely impressed by the metaphysical shorthand 
embedded in his verse, They have little or no idea 
what it means, but it sounds mighty fine and 
therefore must be true. 

But now the polite truce has been broken, to 
good purpose, by Kathleen Nott; and, as everyone 
knows by now, Mr Eliot, for whom as a poet she 
has a high respect, is the chief target for her 
criticism, 


Hen book is a closely reasoned defence of liberal 
humanism, of the spirit of disinterested inquiry, 
against those who are continually telling us that 


Reason has failed us and that man’s only hope of 


spiritual health and ultimate salvation is by way 
of a return to Faith, By “‘ faith ’’ in this context 
is meant a particular system of theological belief. 
Between Reason and Faith in a more general sense 
there is, of course, no true opposition; they are 
Love, the essential vitamin 
of the human psyche, implies faith, Every creative 
art, 
philosophic speculation, is an act of faith. To 
use the term as a synonym for theological creed 


both indispensable. 


endeavour, in science, technology, or 


effects nothing but a gross confusion of thought. 
And if life cannot be sustained without faith, it is 
equally evident that human life cannot be sustained 
without reason (for pure idiocy is a sub-human 
condition), 
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eminently desirable in literature. 


One can seldom quarrel with what Miss Nott 
actually says in this very stimulating and provoca- 
tive book, for she is too adept in debate to leave 
logical loopholes ; but I sometimes find myself 
disagreeing with what she seems to imply. A case 
in point is her criticism of Mr Eliot’s thesis, in 
After Strange Gods, that there is such a thing as 
‘ orthodox sensibility,’’ and that this is a quality 
One may 
deplore his terminology—the use of *‘ orthodox ”’ 
while 
agreeing, as | do, with what | conceive to be his 
intention, which was to register a protest against 
the imaginative predilection for cruelty which 
disfigures much recent and present-day writing. 
Miss Nott remarks mildly: **1 do not think 
Lawrence was interested in cruelty as such.’’ This 
seems to me a surprising statement. That there 
was a vein of not always repressed cruelty in 
Lawrence would seem incontestable, on both 
internal and external evidence; and if he was not 
consciously ‘* interested *’ in it, the fact neverthe- 
less remains that as a theme it had a powerful 
attraction for him. 

And for others in our own day, still more so. 
Much loudly applauded fiction today can truthfully 
be described as vicious in this particular respect. 
It is true that an artist must present life as he 
sees it, and one does not demand that he should 
obtrude a moral judgment upon it, though in great 
literature some such judgment is always implicit. 
Nevertheless, strict impartiality in this matter is 
neither possible nor desirable. It is a matter of 
constant amazement to me that civilized and 
sensitive people can enjoy, without qualification, 
the work of writers like Raymond Chandler who 
specialize in the description of brutal savagery: 
when the BBC Sunday Critics were discussing 
him some months ago, only one member of the 
team—Mr Peter de Francia, to whom my warmest 
thanks—thought it necessary to protest against this: 
the others complacently ignored it. 

The truth is that cruelty cannot be described at 
length and in detail in strictly objective terms. 
Either relish, or disgust, or a nauseous mixture 
of the two, is always apparent; and the effect 
on the reader, especially perhaps the less sophis- 
ticated reader but not only on him, must often be 
lamentable. | am therefore wholeheartedly with 
Mr Eliot in his contention that literature must 
respect the cardinal human values. Where he 


in this context is particularly unfortunate 
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Space Travel: Fact and Fiction 


URING the last ten years or so a most 

remarkable number of books, articles, and 

papers have been written, published, and 
presented dealing with the intriguing prospect of 
journeys into space. In many instances the authors 
have been content to popularize the subject in 
fairly general terms, while in other cases a 
fictional background has been employed, mostly, 
one is forced to admit, with considerable loss of 
« redibility. 

Speaking very generally, everything that has 
been written can be placed in one of three broad 
The first of these contains the 
technical treatise dealing, usually quite calmly 
and objectively, with perhaps one specific aspect 
of the subject. The authors of these generally 
proceed with great caution, modifying and qualify- 
ing their predictions, knowing full well how 
easily a scientific prophecy can be proved wrong 
by the march of events. In the second comes the 
broader treatment—the book or the newspaper 
article, popularizing the subject in straight- 
forward non-technical language. An effort is 
usually made to present the subject in a manner 
that will at least be understood and appreciated 
by the most sceptical and critical, even if, for 
the time being at any rate, such a reader remains 
unconvinced. Thirdly, we have that unique class of 
literature known as science fiction, the authors of 
which appear to suffer from few inhibitions when 
discussing technical matters. Science fiction does 
not of course exclusively concern itself with space 
flight, but a considerable proportion of it does. 
Almost everything is considered possible, while 


classifications. 


it is often assumed that the laws of science are 
made only to be broken or distorted. There are 
numerous exceptions to this, of course ; many 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Correspondence for publication on any aspect of the 
contents or policy of LITERARY GUIDE—or any 
topic of general interest—is welcomed by the Editor 


Books on space travel now enjoy an extra- 
ordinary popularity, and even science 


fiction whets the appetite of readers 


for more serious accounts of the amazing 
possibilities that have been opened up 


by recent developments in astronautics 


science fiction stories being not only of a high 
literary standard but technically plausible and 
most convincing to all but the most conservative 
readers. 

Among those genuinely concerned about the 
future of astronautics, one senses a little appre- 
hension that perhaps, during the last few years, 
the subject has become a little too popular. The 
honest scientific paper is, of course, invaluable 
and few doubt its essential putpose in indicating 
today, in figures and symbols, tomorrow's most 
probable course of action, At the other extreme, 
science fiction has come to be tolerated as a 
twentieth-century phenomenon, and one is led 
to the conclusion that while some of it achieves 
no very useful purpose, much of it succeeds by 
introducing its young readers to new ideas and 
stimulating them in a quest for further and perhaps 
more accurate information elsewhere. 

It is mainly from the impact of the popular book, 
and more particularly the newspaper or magazine 
article, that there appears grounds for the fear 
that the whole idea might be getting somewhat 
oversold, It is inevitable during the long period 
of time which must unavoidably elapse between 
the growth of such an idea as shattering as inter- 
planetary flight and its realization that much will 
be said and written. To the enthusiast and the 
convinced such a period of time can be spent in 
happy anticipation, knowing that behind the 
scenes the necessary data are being accumulated 
and the required techniques developed, But to 
the average man in the street who believes 
essentially in action and accomplishment such an 
apparent hiatus might well prove irksome. Unless 
conditioned to appreciate the reasons for such a 
delay, it is possible that he might even begin 
to think that his leg had been pulled and, judging 
solely by the absence of headline-making results, 
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These two photographs come from a cine camera 


record of the actions of two mice during a 40 
mile-high rocket fligh. In the upper photo 
graph, taken after the nose had left the rocket 
and during the so-called zero gravity period 
before the parachute opened, one mouse floats 
in the air while the other clings to a shelf. 
In the lower photograph, taken a few seconds 
after the parachute had opened, gravity has 
begun to restore their actions to normal 


begin to lose what patience he might have had 
with the idea, 
It is perhaps partly for this reason, together 


with a growing realization of the immensity of 


the task, that stronger notes of caution are being 
sounded, The scale and diversity of the technical 
problems, together with the large sums of money 
required to solve them, are emphasized, The 
fact is stressed that interplanetary Hight will be 
achieved only by a gradual process of engineering 
development over a period of many years. 

In his book Into Space, Mr ¢ leator has dilige ently 
steered a middle course among these matters, He 


* Into Space {n Interplanetary Presiew,’’ by 
P. E, Cleator, (Allen and Unwin.) 159 pp, ine luding 
13 pp Index; 14s. 
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has confined himself to facts and, as far as it is 
possible when dealing with what is essentially a 
technical subject, has avoided technicalities. 
Although not a rocket engineer himself, he 
obviously realizes the enormous engineering 
problems to be solved and cannot be accused of 
over-optimism or complacency. 

He has obviously been thinking about space 
flight for a long time, being the founder of the 
British Interplanetary Society as far back as 1933. 
He can thus rightly claim to be a pioneer; but, 
as so often happens, the disappointments and 
frustrations which beset the pioneer appear to 
have left their mark. For’ one feels that Mr 
Cleator has a chip on his shoulder in the form of 

deep resentment of bureaucracy and bigotry, 
neither of which he manages to suffer gladly. 
One can imagine, with genuine sympathy, his 
early brushes with officialdom, trying to persuade 
without avail that the concept of interplanetary 
flight was neither hopelessly impracticable nor 
fantastically premature, One can similarly imagine 
his objections to religious dogma which are clearly 
at variance with scientific principles. 

But however much one tends to agree with his 
views on these matters, however much one 
sympathizes and condones, one feels they are a 
little out of place in a book of this nature. One 
feels that by introducing a confusion of ideas he 
has lost some of the clarity of his arguments. 
The same applies to his digressions into personal 
reminiscences of the early days of the British 
Interplanetary Society. To the majority of readers 
these deviations into the past mean very little and 
tend to detract from the main topic. | feel most 
of his readers would prefer Mr Cleator to keep his 
eyes looking into the future and to tell how space 
flight will be achieved and how soon. 


To be fair to Mr Cleator one must say that he 
does answer both these questions to the best of his 
ability. In his book he succeeds in presenting a 
broad general picture which depicts how the 
achievements to date in the fields of missile and 
rocket engineering will lead eventually to the 
accomplishment of flight beyond the atmosphe re. 
He circumspectly acquaints his readers with the 
problems which must be faced and the dangers 
which will be met. The majority of his readers 
will be convinced, I am sure, that these problems 
will eventually be solved and the dangers overcome 

many, | am equally sure, will also be convinced 
that it will all be worthwhile. 
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The Dawn 
of Christianity 


JACK LINDSAY 


| HERE has long been an important gap in the 


studies of Christian origins, On the one hand 
there is the texts 
and all matters pertaining to them; and on the other 


mass of critical examinations of 
hand, a much less developed but equally essential 
inquiry into the social and political prerequisites of 
Christianity, Archibald Robertson has done a great 
service in bringing together for the first time,’ with 
anything like full effect, these two divorced trains of 
investigation. Without a thorough knowledge of the 
rationalist dissection of the texts and traditions, the 
social historian is sure to present an oversimplified 
and unconving ing picture of the ideas and forces that 
went to build the primitive church; while without 
a grasp of the social and political motivations the 
rationalist cannot but tend to define its religion as a 
blind and inexplicable burst of irrationalism. By 
fusing the two lines of inquiry we can understand 
why things happened in the way they did, and in no 
other way, and we can at last evaluate the contribution 


of Christianity for good and bad to history. 


Without answering all the questions, Mr Robertson 
shows an admirable grasp of both forms of interpreta- 
tion. In a solidly argued but not at all diffuse book he 
covers a remarkable amount of territory. He begins 
with a general critique of religion, advances to an 
exposition of the nature and development of Jewish 
religion, the ideas of the Kingdom and of the Son of 
Man who was to bring it about for the oppressed Jews, 


1 ** The Origins of Christianity,’’ by Archibald Robertson. 


(Lawrence and Wishart.) 216 pp, 245. 


and the place of the Jews in the Roman Empire, He 
then proceeds, with a concision born of first-rate 
scholarship, to deal with the texts and traditions of 
the new religion, the history of the early church, 
the main trends 
He treats at 
some length the contribution of Paul and the elabora- 


and the break from the Judaic roots 
up to the close of the second century, 


tion of Christ as a typical saviour mystery-god; but 
he argues cogently for an original social dynamic in a 
revolutionary movement of the poorer classes, whose 
leader (or leaders), defeated and crucified, provided 
the historical core of the gospel story. He thus offers 
an effective basis for reconciling the myth theory with 
the argument for an historical element. 


He considers that the mystery aspects, organized 
above all by Paul, yielded the terms and modes by 
which the revolutionary forces could be deflated, 
side-tracked, and finally broken down, 
time the church could come to an accord with the 
once hated State, though certain of the rebel attitudes 
persisted through the centuries and at moments of 


Then in due 


crisis resumed something of their original intensity. 


This summary does not do justic e to the detailed 
argument in the book, but will serve to give an idea 
of its general movement. The main theme and method 
1 believe to be sound, and a contribution of crucial 
importance to the studies of early Christianity; and it 
is only as a tribute to the lasting importance of the 
that | like to 


First, the opening chapter inevitably tries to cover 


work should make some criticisms. 


too much ground and seems to claim too much, Mr 
Robertson follows Frazer too uncritically in seeing 


After all, the 


totemic 


sacrificed priest kings everywhere, 


death-and-resurrection mime of the clan's 
initiation rites must, historically, be prior to any 
that Mr Robertson 


reject any Hocartian apotheosis of coronation ritual: 


priest-kings, (1 am sure would 
such efforts to elevate the king in religious origins are, 
I think, among the worst recent distortions of anthropo 
logy. ) 
must go to find one of the strongest lines of continuity 


And it is certainly to initiation ritual that we 
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in pre-religious and religious thought and practice 

probably the strongest line by far of all, Behind 
Dionysos or Christ stands the initiate in a ritual that 
has taken on new depths of meaning in social crisis; 
only ina lesser degree the sacrificed priest-king. 


After this first chapter | think that chapter twelve 
of the section on Paul, *‘ The Social Basis of Pauline 
Christianity,’’ is the weakest spot in the book—and 
here we are at one of the key points of the argument, 
Mr Robertson tends to treat the social (revolutionary) 
elements and the saviour god aspec ts too much as 
simply opposed trends which once stood out quite 
distinct, The truth is rather that they were mixed 
from the outset, though in unequal degrees, and that 
the history of the new religion shows throughout a 
tussle for supremacy. Certainly Paul gave a strong 
emphasis to the mystery side, but any picture which 
makes him appear to bring a diverting reconciliation 
system into a movement that was once purely political 
cannot but have serious flaws. No doubt Mr Robertson 


does not quite intend such a drastic opposition of 


forces; but his method here has something of this effect. 


Consider the early Sibylline Leaves (which in fact 
he cites) that reveal the rebel ideas seething throughout 
the Levant in the period of Julius Casar and Mark 
Antony. Here, political and mythic ideas and imagery 
are inextric ably mixed, When the artisans and peasants 
of Antioch or Alexandria were deeply stirred by 
visions of the Widow (lorn Demeter or Isis) ruling the 
earth at last in an epoch of peace and plenty, they 
looked simultaneously to an historical Cleopatra and a 
dream-figure born of mystery experience ; and we have 
no reason to believe that the tumults of the people 
which Mr Robertson detects in the gospels had any 
less confused and complicated idiom in their immediate 
expression, 

Mr Robertson has many interesting things to say 
about the relation of the breakdown of epicureanism as a 
condition of the success of the Christian creed in the 
cities; but he could have linked this valuable analysis to a 
fuller sketch of the social and intellectual crisis among 
the middle classes as the hopes of the Emperor as 
Saviour and Bringer of Good Tidings faded out. Along 
these lines we can see how the trader and workshop 
owner began to feel a certain kinship with the wild 
hopes surging up from below, At the same time a 
fuller analysis of the social situation in the first genera- 
tion or two of Christians would have helped to fill out 
the picture and reveal the convergence of social 
dissidence and mystery-cult imagery with the richness 
needed for the solid grounding of Mr Robertson's thesis, 


Further, to isolate Paul's contribution too far as a 
‘* right-wing deviation '’ makes it hard to understand 


the part played by aspects of Paul’s thinking in many- 


of the most strongly dissident creeds of the future, 
above all among the Paulicians of Asia Minor, who, 
after the failure of the vital forces of Byzantine icono- 
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clasm, organized the first great mass heresy aimed 
against the State as such and who led, through the 
Pauline colonies, Bogomiles, Patarenes, Cathars, Ana- 
baptists, right into our own Reformation. Paul's 
stress on initiation-experience in fact helped the growth 
of adoptionist and similar heresies, which were more 
rational than the orthodoxies and tended to oppose 
State-and-Church. 


These points, however, emerge not so much as 
criticisms of Mr Robertson’s work as testimonies to its 
deep and stimulating grasp of the central problems 
posited by Christian origins. His book, | believe, 
will mark a turning point in the study of those origins, 
fruitfully opening up a large number of new issues 
and producing a balanced evaluation of Christianity, 


New Interpreta- 


tions of Theology 


A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


theology to woo back to the faith 
a public that is indifferent or hostile to all formulated 
religions has a wide vogue today, Often the inter- 
preter needs interpreting. 

An increasing number of Protestant theologians see 
that orthodoxy cannot be reinstated for those, an 
ever increasing number, who are not committed to 
it through sheer inertia of thought or refusal to face 
honestly the formidable case against it. Even in the 
Church of Rome apologists are to be found who skirt 
the edges of heterodoxy while expressing the utmost 
loyalty to papal and ecclesiastical credalism. 

Among the Protestant defenders of ‘‘ the faith once 
delivered to the saints ’’ traditional teaching is put 
forward, with various qualifications, by men of 
theological eminence. These qualifications are 
meant to persuade their readers that due deference 
is paid to science and historical criticism, Of such 
we may cite Karl Barth, Emil Brunner, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and, on a lower level, C. S. Lewis. The 
Modernists, typified by the late Dr Barnes and the late 
Dr Inge (though he rejected the label ‘* Modernist *’), 
and Canon Major, still appeal to a considerable public. 
But of recent years there has been a marked reaction 
against Modernism. 


Dr Williams,’ who surveys a wide field of theological 


1 ** Interpreting Theology, 1918-52, by Daniel Day Williams. 
(SCM Press.) 158 pp, with Index. 7s 6d. 


discussion, Protestant and Catholic, not forgetting 
Eastern Orthodoxy as represented by Berdyaev (who 
is not quite orthodox) keeps as near to traditional 
Protestant Christianity as he can, but lays himself 
open to the charge of heresy. His argument is not 
always clear. But can such hybrid theology avoid 
ambiguity ? 

The Bible is treated as the Word of God without any 
qualification, That a divine thread is discernible in 
both the Old and the New Testaments may be con- 
ceded by those who believe in deity and revelation. 
But it strains faith to be asked to accept such a large 
collection of folk-lore, pseudepigraphs and even pious 
fraud, voicing an ethic often barbarous, as the Word of 
God, 


The God of Dr Williams's theology is presented as 
omnipotent and omniscient, But,he seems really to be 
a finite immensity, something like the ‘* limited 
liability God,’’ whom the aged John Stuart Mill 
envisaged as a possibility. Dr Williams inclines to the 
belief in a Creator who sympathetically shares the 
suffering of the creature, even before the creature 
comes into being. A suffering God who cannot prevent 
suffering is not infinite. On such questions as the final 
salvation of all men Dr Williams is obscure. 
be so. 


He needs 


Reinhold Niebuhr is approved for distinguishing 
** the sacrificial love revealed in Christ '’ from ‘‘ mutual 
love in which each calculates the advantage he receives 
from the other.’’ Is ‘‘ mutual love ”’ 
really a matter of calculation? 
desires the love of the beloved. 


human love— 
Of course, the lover 
But does he measure 
his love by what he receives in return? Dr Williams 
has forgotten the words from Shakespeare's sonnet: 
‘* Love is not love which alters when it alteration finds,’’ 
Or does he think that such love, which, when occasion 
demands, must involve sacrifice, is a peculiarity of 
Readiness to sacrifice 
oneself did not appear for the first time with the 
advent of Christianity. 


Christ and genuine Christians? 


continued from next column 


On the whole, my view of the world is optimistic. 
In spite of wars and rumours of wars, of the prevalence 
of disease and starvation, and of cruelty and injustice, 
I believe that the lot of the average man is better than 
it was a century ago, I do not by any means think 
that further progress is inevitable; but | believe that 
with the growth of knowledge, which can, after all, 
be put to other purposes than those of mutual destruc- 
tion, there is a fair hope that it will continue to be 
achieved. 


Reproduced by permission from ‘* This | Believe,”’ 
by Edward R. Murrow. (Hamish Hamilton.) 125 6d. 


edited 


This 
I Believe 


A. J. AYER 


N philosophy, | am an empiricist. 1 believe that 

it is only experience that can decide the truth of 
any proposition about a matter of fact, Certainly, 
intellectual constructions can serve as a means to 
knowledge: without them the discoveries of modern 
science could hardly have been made, But | maintain 
that their scientific function is solely instrumental; 
in the last resort the only way to discover what the 
world is like is to go out and look, Reason may guide 
the search, but it is sensation, not reason, that supplies 
the evidence. Neither do | think that there is any 
other kind of evidence available, 1 disagree with those 
philosophers who suppose that by the exercise of 
some mysterious faculty of intuition one can penetrate 
to realms beyond the familiar world of the senses, 
I do not believe that any such realms exist. 

For science to be possible there must be some 
uniformity in Nature, but there is also much diversity, 
Were it not for this diversity no laws could be discovered; 
for it is only on the assumption that some events 
are independent that the scientist is able to prove that 
any are connected, Now I do believe in the validity of 
scientific method, and this is one of the reasons 
why I cannot accept what has been called ‘‘ the one 
big clock ’’ view of the universe, I see it rather, if 
one must use this misleading metaphor, as a multiplicity 
of little clocks, with various mechanisms, bearing no 
necessary relation to one another, and serving as a 
whole no discoverable purpose ; and of the existence of a 
personal creator I see no evidence at all, Neither do 
I think it in the least degree probable that there is any 
personal survival after death. Not only do I not hold any 
form of religious belief, but I do not consider the want 
of it to be a misfortune, 1 would have men place their 
values and try to secure their own and others’ happiness 
in this world. To look for divine support seems to me 
a counsel of despair. In my opinion the choice of 
values is a decision that each of us has ultimately 
to make for himself, I hold that knowledge and art 
are to be valued for their own sake; that the chief 
rule in conduct is the concern for human happiness ; 
that pleasure is in the main a good and pain an evil, 1 
believe in intellectual, political, and racial tolerance. 
These are familiar liberal principles; but I also think 
that the best way now to secure and extend their 
operation is that of democratic socialism. 


continued in previous column 
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Faith and the 


Healer 


GEORGE GODWIN 


term faith-healing’’ is in use today ol 
methods that differ fundamentally both in cone ep 
tion of the nature of disease and in tec hniques of cure, 
On the one hand the existence of disease is accepted, 
on the other its existence is denied, Thus cure is sought, 
either by the invocation of divine aid through the 


of the 


neously held idea that pain and disease are realities and 


agency 


faith-heal r, of by the correction of the erro 


not the product of the sufferer’s mind, 

The power to heal by faith was spec ifically conferred 
by Christ upon the Apostles and was by them used, The 
New Testament authority is explicit; 


Let him call for the elders of the 
Church; and let them pray over him 


Is any sick among you? 
anointing him in 
the name of the Lord: and the prayer of faith shall save the 


sick (James v, 14-16) 
The medieval Church continued the tradition, but 
in time (circa the thirteenth century) it degenerated into 
the superstitious belief in the magic properties of holy 
Though both the 


Churches still maintain the traditional position in their 


relics Catholic and Protestant 
doctrine, the Church of England has virtually abandoned 
the faith-healing of its Book. The 


Anglican view was set forth in the 
taith-healing 


Prayer modern 
Lambeth Report on 
Phe terms of that official pronouncement 
are no less than a « omplete repudiation of the traditional 
doctrine 

The Lambeth Report does not sum up against faith 
healing, but seeks rather to strip the cult of all elements 
of miracle on of its traditional claim to effect 


by the 


magic, or 


cure agency of faith unaided by material agencies. 


The Lambeth Report seeks to bring faith-healing 
within the framework of commonplac e experience, and 


this is made clear throughout, as the following passage 


shows: ‘* Spiritual healing may be said to be that which 


makes use of all or any of these factors (material, 


surgery, drugs, diet, etc,; psychologic al, as suggestion, 


and different forms of mental analysis; Devotional and 


Sacramental) in reliance upon God, though in popular 


use, the term is often inaccurately confined to the last.’ 


Today it is among individuals and sects outside the 
Churches that faith-healing is practised in the traditional 
way that is, In the belief that disease, both functional 
and organic, may be cured by direct appeal in faith to the 
deity 

Faith-healing cults today are already as protean as the 
Churches In the 


cults that accept the reality of disease and the power of 


large bracket which encloses those 


iV 


faith to cure, are (a) those healers who claim to work 
with 


through them the power to heal ; 


in co-operation discarnate spirits, exercising 
(b) those healers who 
base themselves solely the ethcacy of prayer; 
(c) those healers who assert the reality of thought to 


produce effects upon absent sufferers, and those who 


upon 


claim certain virtues of healing by touch conferred 
upon them as remarkable and exceptional beings. 
Hume's dictum that “* it is contrary to experience 
that a miracle be true, but not contrary to experience 
that testimony should be false,’’ should here be amended 


to include the words “‘ or honestly mistaken,”’ Though, 
undoubtedly, there are frauds among those who purport 
to cure by supernatural agency, the honesty of most 
faith healing practitioners ts patent, 

It is when one reads books such as Mr Harry Edwards's 
The Science of Spirit Healing (Rider, 10s 6d), that one is 
brought up short, time and again, by the author's lack of 
critical sense and total inability to understand what 
Mr Edwards believes himself to be 


in touch with healers who advise him from the invisible 


constitutes evidence. 


world, He believes that he possesses the power to cure 


organic disease by these agencies. He believes, also, 


that it is postions to cure disease by the act of highly- 
concentrated thought without ever seeing or even 
knowing the patient. 

When such tremendous claims are made it is not 


that 


incontestable evidence. 


unreasonable they should be supported by 
One claim made by the author 
of a cure of cancer is based on no evidence at all, though 
Mr Edwards clearly feels aggrieved that his success is 
not accepted, either by physician or patient. 
was said to be 
rectum, Mr 
sufferer, said to be dying, twice. 


He sat with her and held her hands: 


The patient, a woman of fifty-five, 


suffering from advanced cancer of the 


Edwards visited the 


The healer 
found the patient sitting up in bed... . 


made a second visit some ten days later, and 
The author thought 
and asked 


When Miss 


the somewhat humorous 


he would like a certified record on this case 
Miss ( 
C tried to obtain the information, 


to obtain the details, doctor's name, etc. 


reply was given by the patient 
What did he do? 
the difficulties experienced in collecting authenticated data. 


That young man! 


He only came twice.’’ That is typical of 


There is, of course, no evidence of cure by the healer, 


and the citation of such cases, far from converting the 


reader or convincing him, can serve only to impress the 
ignorant and the foolish. 

It is a curious thing that the spirit practice of medicine 
largely appears to have been monopolized by North 


Red Red 


notable as physicians and surgeons 


American Indians. Since Indians are not 
** on this side,’’ it 
seems strange that the spirit- healer’s guide is generally 
some powerful and kindly Running Water or Red Eagle. 
The growth of the cult of faith-he aling outside the 
Churches may be seen as the measure of the Churches’ 
failure to supply 


a deep-seated need. Or it may be 


interpreted as a regression to a medieval credulity. 
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Neither view rules out the power of the mind to affect 
the body. It has long been known that mental conditions 
can produc e physical effects, as in the case of conversion 
hysteria. 

In medicine, the role of the mind is becoming 
inc reasingly rec ognized as a potent agent for cure, 
But these trends in science represent advances in man’s 
knowledge of his complex mental and material make-up: 
they form part of natural science. 

What, 


disease ? 


then, of the cult that denies the existence ol 
In The Cross and The Crown (Allen & Unwin, 
268) Mr Norman Beasley adds yet another book to the 
literature of that strange phenomenon of our time, 
Christian Science. His publishers assure us that Mr 
Beasley is not himself a Christian Scientist, Having read 
Mr Be nasley, one is left wondering why one so whole- 
heartedly e nilinintante for Mrs Ec Idy and the ** Church ’ 
founded by her should stop short of the overt act of 
conve rsion. 

In the United States the Christian Science Church is 
now challenging the Catholic Church. This is a most 
remarkable phenomenon and has yet to be satisfactorily 
accounted for, For the truth is, as the late H. A. L. 
Fisher made abundantly clear in his Our New Religion 
(Thinker’s Library), that Mrs Eddy was a pronounced 
psychopath with a tremendous business flair, and her 
doctrine is little better than mumbo-jumbo. 


and few 
books that ever saw the light of day have more meaning- 


On the evidence of her turgid writings 


less nonsense in them than Science and Health——Mrs Eddy 
She 
was a sort of female Paracelsus on a Lilliputian scale, a 
woman steeped in superstition, for whom 
magnetism 


was one whose mind did not belong to her century, 


* malicious 
held 
views that would seem foolish to an intelligent child. 
And yet the Church founded by her now spreads itself 
over the world, 


in her enemies was a reality. She 


But, the faithful may protest, what of the cures of 
Christian Science? Of these, P *So much 
neurasthenia, such decadence of logic, such passion for 


aget wrote: 


signs and wonders, such extravagance of imagination, so 
much talk of stomach and bowels. They are not good 
reading; there is something unwholesome about them. 
That ill-used word ‘ will be at the back of our 


minds,”’ 


morbid ’ 


That what appear as cures result from the efforts 
of Christian Science practitioner’s need not be denied, 
In most cases of functional disease the physical symp- 
But is that 
in the view of orthodox medicine, but 
repression that presently produces other symptoms. 


toms can be made to go by mental agency. 
cure? It is not, 


Mr Beasley's book is special pleading, and taken at 
that level it may be said of it that it is a thorough job, 
But that it has any value as a contribution of a serious 
kind to the phenomenon of Christian Science may be 


doubted. Mr Beasley lacks either the intellectual 


equipment or the will for the adequate performance of 
| 


the task he set himself. 


Heathiana 


| Sv prahh Y I took leave to question the Good Faith 
of the Faithful. From far California, Dr Hansome 
has reminded me of a saying by Prof Coulsen that ‘‘ a 
man who knows has no need of faith,”’ 

If it be true 
that the less people know the larger their faith then 
| may, unwittingly, 
innocent, 


This aroused second thoughts in me. 


have been doing an injustice to 
folk. 
too often have their own 
That is why Lord Raglan 
felt obliged to warn us against the notion, by no means 
confined to the unthinking, that if a sufficient number 
of people believe a thing then it must be true, 
clothes reflects 
irresponsible dress-designers, 


many because ignorant, 
the Many 


unsweet way with the 


Unfortunately 


Few. 


Fashion in mob-acceptance of 


Fashion in opinions, 
such as the contemporary drift to neo-catholic unreason, 
is nore serious because solid judgment in human affairs 
can be stultified by following the crowd, It is not in 
the realm of medicine alone that we ought to reflect on 
the advice of the disc erning BBC doctor who assured 
us, in one of his morning talks, that Harley Street is a 
postal address not a medical qualification. 

In a publication of Hamish Hamilton's called This 1 
Believe, a modern symposium by distinguished contri 
butors, there is a refreshingly sceptical flavour. 

For example Lady Bonham Carter holds no dogmatic 
Courage which 
means honest thought and refusal to despair. 
Brogan believes in the Right to be Restless, For Peter 
Ustinov, Doubt is the touchstone, not faith as blind 
feel,’’ he affirms, ‘* that 


even if incapable of mystical 


certainties, believing above all in 


Prot Denis 


and beautiful as love, 
people like myself, 
frenzies, have the consolation of being far less dangerous 
to our fellow men.’ 
After this, how thin and unsatisfying the trivialities of 
Christian Orthodoxy sound, Some time ago there was 


trouble in Anglican clerical circles about putting an 
angel statuette on the tombstone of a little girl. 
are not considered part of the Faith. 


Angels 


The Irish Times took a different line on this issue. In 
defence of the new dogma about the Bodily Assumption 
of the Virgin Mary, it declared that it was fitting 
that Mary, Queen of the Angels, should reign over those 


most perfect creatures of God not as a glorified soul 
separated from her body, but in complete and glorious 
unity of her human person.’’ 
Alleged scholastic disputations about the number of 
angels which could stand on the point of a needle may 
have point here! 
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Notes and News 


Wi this issue the Guide puts on a Spring dress, 
but it would be a mistake to suppose that either 
the use of illustrations or the focus on books is a 
novelty. Older readers will recall a time when pictures 
were used in the text and for advertising, But one would 
have to be very old to remember that Watts’ Literary 
Guide was started with the object of informing people 
about new books which were then considered 
“advanced '’ and even dangerous. Standards have 
changed, but the need remains for a guide on which 
intelligent people with limited time can rely. In 
addition to book reviews there will be original and 
informative articles on literary and scientific subjects. 
Dr Maurice Burton has promised to write on Natural 
History, and we shall shortly publish a series of four 
articles by Dr J. Bronowski. There are many other good 
things in store, 
* * * 


Evangelists from America need not be taken too 
seriously, and Mr Billy Graham probabiy provided more 
amusement than alarm ex« ept to his own supporters by 
the astonishing crudity of his advance public ity. At 
first he said that he had come to attack British Socialism, 
but when this gaffe produced a violent reaction he 
explained it away, with Main Street naivety, by saying 
that Socialism was a misprint for Se« ularism., It seems, 
however, that the misprint was not an ordinary printer's 
error, but was due to the fact that the whole of the 
original brochure which preached a crusade against 


Socialism was s« rapped in deference to British 
sentiment, with the exception of one copy. This was 
clumsy work and is not made any better by explaining 
that the word Socialism was not intended to refer to the 
Labour Party, but rather to ‘‘ the trend away from the 


Church in recent years,’ It seems an odd way to 
initiate a religious revival, but there are plenty of 
historical precedents. 


* * * 


The revolt of the French worker priests seems to 
have taken the Church by surprise and probably it 
could have occurred only in France, where there is a 
tradition of social reform and resistance to the dictates of 
the Vatican. The rebels warned the Cardinal Arch 
bishop that the Church is ‘* once again showing itself 
incapable of sensing the essential aspirations of the 
workers,’’ They said: ‘‘ We feel we are sacrificed to 
the inhuman exigencies of a plan of defence which once 
more will immobilize the Church, force it back on 
itself, and ensure it the kind of future it would wish to 
avoid.’’ They enlisted the powerful support of M. 
Mauriac, the novelist, who declared in Figaro that he had 
received numerous letters from all parts of France from 
people who dec lared *‘ We can speak only through 


vi 


you."’ He went on to say that ‘* To touch the sons of 
Lacordaire in France, to strike a mortal blow at them, 
would be the equivalent of blasting one of our cathedrals 
with dynamite.’’ The authorities are bound to win, but 
it may be a Pyrrhic victory. 

* * * 

The recent correspondence in The Times about the 
revision of canon law in the Church of England belies 
the bland assumption of the leader writer that only a 
few Anglican clergymen are in favour of remarrying a 
divorced person, Perhaps the most startling sugges- 
tion was that marriage and consummation were virtually 
identical. If this were the case, a very large number of 
people must be guilty of bigamy without knowing it. 
As one correspondent pointed out, the Church of 
England has failed to give a definition of marriage and it is 
difficult to see how it can legislate until this muddle is 
cleared up. In an age when medical science can turn 
a married man into a woman, as recently happened, the 
question is by no means as simple as it may appear. 
Nature, unfortunately for the theologians, does not 
always provide those clear-cut classifications that they 
require, 
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Among the interesting books that Messrs Watts now 
have in production is Science in History, by Prof J. D. 
Bernal. The canvas is vast, stretching from the first 
gropings of the Babylonians and Egyptians through three 
millenniums of progressive control over the. forces of 
Nature. There were periods of advance and longer 
periods of stagnation in the classical world, the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance, leading to the revolution of 
our own day, when science is no longer an isolated 
activity but is permeating every aspect of human life. 
Che second part of this monumental work deals with the 
specifically modern problems of the period of transition 
through which we are living when science is directly 
involved in a violent and terrible drama because of its 
transforming power. No living thinker is better 
qualified than Professor Bernal to give the ordinary 
intelligent reader a simple grasp of the essentials of what 
science means and how it has come into existence. This 
remarkable book, based on the Charles Beard lectures that 
Professor Bernal delivered in 1948, may be considered 
his magnum opus, and it should appeal to a very large 
public, not only because of the vital importance of the 
story it tells, but because, quite apart from the contro 
versy it must excite, it describes in the most lucid 
manner how the powerful instruments that science has 
placed at our disposal came into being, and what they 
can do for good or ill, 

* * 


Other books due to appear on the list are Introduction 
to Philosophy, by Dr John Lewis, Science and Social Action, 
by Prof W, J. H. Sprott, and African Glory : The Story of 
Vanished Negro Civilizations, by Dr J. C. de Graft-Johnson, 
Details will be announced later. 
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Correspondence 


I Discover Rationalism 


Those who depreciate the value of 
attacks on theology are willing to see 
their ends defeated by their own blind- 
ness. In one breath they say civilization 
requires more honest thinkers, and in the 
next they say little time need be spent 
Yet how can one 
habit of 
self-contradiction 


on religious belief, 


cultivate the believing one 


clause of a when 
convenient, and alternatively the other, 
and be an honest thinker? Is this not 
what a Christian must do? This is only 
one aspect of the harm that religions 
do to rationality, yet many who write 
to this journal show that they do not 
have their hearts in the war against 
theology. 

must cover all 
fields. Also, it has room for dissents as to 
whether religions are important, but 
Peter 


Surely rationalism 


article 
that 
if rationalism centres its attack on its 


Lonsdale, in his 


Discover Rationalism,’’ indicates 


worst enemy, then he will withdraw 
If he thinks we are irrational, he 
should at least stick and try to make us 


rational. 


again, 


Instead of saying there is no use in 
attacking religions, which is to say there 
is no use in trying to make people think 
clearly, let us find the way to change 
people's thinking. There are various 
kinds of people. There are groups who 
are not seriously set in their thinking, and 
there are ways to change the thinking 
habits of others without their realizing it. 
Also there is the matter of getting to the 
minds of those in political power, as has 
been done on occasion, 

If the Church Great 
Britain, the case is much different in 
the USA. The 
population that 
increases yearly. 


is dying in 


proportion of the 
belongs to Churches 


Harry E. Moncoip 
Burlington, lowa, USA 


Nature Cure 


After reading with astonishment in 
Guide ‘‘ The 
Nature Cure,’’ I cannot but agree with 


the February Case for 
Sir Sheldon Dudley when he says on 
page 34 of his admirable book Our 
National II] Health Service: 


To science in general, as well as to 
health, the paradoxist’’ . . . ; is also 
often a source of annoyance and bad 
influence... . These paradoxists are 
(with a very few and generally obvious 


exceptions) rogues or fools who cause 
a great deal of trouble and waste of 
time to the real men of science who 
have to investigate the validity of the 
paradoxists’ usually foolish claims in 
order to satisfy public opinion that 
the whole medical profession has not 
missed some cancer cure or elixir of 
life. But. . . their real absurdity is 
the astonishing simplicity which 
allows them to believe that patholo- 
gists and hygiene specialists were un- 
aware of their own labours on which 
they had spent a lifetime of study. 
The very self-complacency of these 
medical parodoxists is a measure of 
their colossal ignorance. It is sad to 
think that these sciolists do more to 
form public opinion on matters of 
health than the Royal Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons and the 
Ministry of Health taken together. 


Mr Allinson gives the whole game 
away, and I quite agree with him, when 
he says ‘‘ Nature Cure is fundamentally 
an ethical attitude to life '’—although I 
would not put it so euphemistically, 
Medicine, on the other hand, is funda- 
mentally an applied science-—the applica- 
tion of modernscience to the preservation 
and cure of human disease and disability. 

Rationalists should have more sense 
than to support, let alone trust their 
health to, the various health 


each with its own preconceived notion 


‘ 
* cults, 


of what is the cause of or the treatment 
for most, if not all, disease. 


Bedford 


Desmond Cook 


Canon Law 


Rationalists who have read the recent 
correspondence in The Times on Canon 
Law will have noted many examples of 
unconscious clerical humour and of the 
diversities of belief among ministers of 
Church. The have 
chiefly dealt with their problem of the 
re-marriage of divorced persons and with 


the same writers 


their attitude towards the innocent and 
guilty parties in a divorce, The clergy 
seem to be unaware of their immense 
The Service 
for the Ordering of Priests in the Church 


of England directs the bishop to say, 


powers in these matters, 


when he lays his hands upon the head of 
the candidate-——‘' Whose sins thou dost 
forgive, they are forgiven, and whose 
sins thou dost retain, they are retained,’’ 
If these words mean anything at all’ the 
priest can restore the innocence of the 


guilty party in a divorce, Surely some 


1 See the writer’s ‘‘ Some Religious 
Illusions in Art, Literature and Experience’’ 


(Watts, 1953), Chap. 15. 


broken marriages could be re-established 
by this means. 

A few days ago a famous newspaper 
depicted a vicar leading a procession of 
about twenty-five married couples who 
had renewed their marriage vows at a 
special service at his church; he led the 
procession arm in arm with a couple 
whom he married less than a year ago 
who were there, presumably, for the 
But surely a vow that 
is not lasting is no vow at all; if it 
requires periodically it is 
brought down to the level of a dog 


same purpose, 
renewal 


licence. And if a marriage vow must 
be reaffirmed in less than a year it is a 
rather fragile affair. 


london L. KeNnNnaway 
Growth of Catholicism 
Mr McCabe has 


service in 


useful 
drawing attention to the 
remarkable growth of Roman Catholicism 


rendered a 


in the last half-century—a growth which 
has been almost unnoticed, Most peopl 
are unaware of it and are startled when 
their attention is drawn to Mr McCabe's 


reminder that in 1903 there was not 
one Catholic statesman in Furope.”’ 

It could be more than a mere accident 
that the era of world wars has coincided 
with the resurgence of Catholicism, The 
fact that today we are faced with the 
possibility of total annihilation cannot be 
dissociated facts 
that a Catholic (Dr Adenauer) leads the 


from the coincident 
revived Germany, and that the most 
influential public man in America is the 
Catholic MeCarthy. 

The reason Catholic 
has been unnoticed is due to their policy 


why expansion 


of infiltration, All political parties are 


now honeycombed by Catholics, 


London, NWi0 W. 


The Spanish Revolution 


In the 
your contributor P, G. 5S, 
V. Richards’ 
Revolution. 


Guide 


reviews 


March issue of Literary 
Lessons of the Spanish 
In the course of his remarks 
he makes two statements: 


1. That anarchism is a ‘* lost cause.’ 


2. That the policy of the Spanish 
Communist Party during the Civil 
War (and the motive for Stalin's 
support) was the 
of a ** Union of 
Republics,”’ 


establishment 


Iberian Soviet 
interested to read his 
evidence for these statements. 


london , Wo 
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Poems for Rebels 


The Editor has asked me to explain why I 
I fear that there is 
not much that I can say in reply: any heavy- 
footed attempts at literary criticism on my 
part would be likely to spoil rather than to 
enhance their effect. 1 will just say that 
| meant the two poems to be read together ; 
and that I thought that together they might 
appeal also to others who share the view 


like these two poems. 


that our existing way of life outrages many 
of the most significant values in human life. 
There surely must be many healthy (and 
) among the readers 
BARBARA WOOTTON 


constructive) rebels 


of Literary Guide. 


The laws of God, the laws of man, 
He may keep that will and can ; 

Not I; let God and man decree 

Laws for themselves and not for me ; 
And if my ways are not as theirs 

Let them mind their own affairs. 
Their deeds I judge and much condemn, 
Yet when did I make laws for them? 
Please yourselves, say I, and they 
Need only look the other way. 

But no, they will not ; they must still 
Wrest their neighbour to their will, 
And make me dance as they desire 
With jail and gallows and hell-fire. 
And how am | to face the odds 

Of man’s bedevilment and God's? 

I, a stranger and afraid 

In a world I never made. 

They will be master, right or wrong ; 
Though both are foolish, both are strong. 
And since, my soul, we cannot fly 

To Saturn nor to Mercury 

Keep we must, if keep we can 

These foreign laws of God and man. 


HOUSMAN 


Reproduced by permission of The Society of Authors, 


as literary representative of the A. E. Housman Estate, and 


Jonathan Cape Ltd, publishers of A, E. Housman’s ‘‘ Collected 


Poems.” 


Fach month a writer or scholar of note will 
choose a favourite piece of prose or verse 


LESSONS OF THE WAR 
1 Naming of Parts 
Today we have naming of parts. Yesterday, 
We had daily cleaning. And tomorrow morning, 
We shall have what to do after firing, But today, 
Today we have naming of parts. ‘Japonica 
Glistens like coral in all of the neighbouring 
gardens, 
And today we have naming of parts. 


This is the lower sling swivel. And this 
Is the upper sling swivel, whose use you will see, 
When you are given your slings. And this is the 
piling swivel, 
Which in your case you have not got. The branches 
Hold in the gardens their silent, eloquent gestures, 
Which in our case we have not got. 


This is the safety-catch, which is always released 

With an easy flick of the thumb. And please do not 
let me 

See anyone using his finger. You can do it quite 
easy 

If you have any strength in your thumb. 
blossoms 


The 


Are fragile and motionless, never letting anyone see 
Any of them using their finger. 


And this you can see is the bolt, The purpose of this 
Is to open the breech, as you see, We can slide it 
Rapidly backwards and forwards: we call this 
Easing the spring. And rapidly backwards and 
forwards 
The early bees are assaulting and fumbling the 
flowers: 
They call it easing the Spring. 


They call it easing the Spring: it is perfectly easy 
If you have any strength in your thumb; like the bolt, 
And the breech, and the cocking-piece, and the 
point of balance, 
Which in our case we have not got; and the 
almond blossom 
Silent in all of the gardens and the bees going 
backwards and forwards, 
For today we have naming of parts, 
HENRY REED 
Reproduced by permission of Jonathan Cape Ltd from 
‘* A Map of Verona,’’ by Henry Reed, 
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No Recipe 


SCOTT GODDARD 


N a recent book Aldous Huxley draws attention 
to the difficulty of sharing the experiences 
of others. ‘‘ For example . . . short of being 
born again as a visionary, a medium or a musical 
genius, how can we ever visit the worlds which, 
to Blake, to Swedenborg, to Sebastian Bach, 
were home?”’ Or, one might say, the worlds 
that were home to Monteverdi, to Mendelssohn, 
to Béla Barték, How indeed can we penetrate 
so deeply into such mysteries ? 

And yet, regardless of our poor equipment we 
continue to search for an entry into these men’s 
worlds, Knowing it to be a hopeless quest, or 
fearing as much, we still tell ourselves that one 
fine day we may discover the clue. Once that 
is done we can enter the closed worlds of Mendels- 
sohn or Barték and once there we can watch the 
man at work, can catch the creative artist at the 
moment of creation, 

lhe goal is so magnificent, we ‘cannot but strive 
to reach it, A minute voice warns us that even if 
we do reach it we shall find that our energy has 
been vainly spent. Beethoven's thought processes, 
if ever we could discover them, cannot be turned 
But 
although we realize all that, our restless curiosity 
urges us on, 


to our use; there is no recipe for genius, 


And if we cannot understand music 
but merely lie in it as in a tepid bath, there is 
always that intriguing, shadowy figure, the ‘* man 
behind the music."’ Perhaps if we can discover 
something about him we shall in the process get 
in touch with his music and understand it. Though 
the music may baffle us, not so the man, And so 
we pursue the fruitless quest, as | do now and 
may do again in this very column, trying to track 
the man’s music to its source by tracking the 
man to his lair. 

Mendelssohn's wife, whom he loved, and his 
sister, whom he adored; in his relationship with 
those two does there lie the secret of the Mid- 
summer Night's Dream Overture and Elijah? Barték’s 


| MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


tor Genius 


The first of a new series in which this 
well-known BBC and newspaper music 
critic will write about books and events 


which are of interest to music-lovers 


mother and his two successive wives; in that 
emotional entanglement is there a clue to the 
meaning of Mikrokosmos and the Sonata for 
and Percussion? If so, then the 
deeper we probe these men’s lives the better. 
If not. . 

Within a single week’s reading Mendelssohn 
and Barték have become vivid to me while | 
have followed the probing inquiries of two writers 
fairly new to me. And although by the end 
neither has given me any glimpse of the musician 
at the moment of creation the fault is not their’s. 

Philip Radcliffe has gone to great pains in 
detailing the known facts of Mendelssohn’s life. 
No one could have been more just than he in 
this latest addition to Dent’s Master Musicians 
Series (8s 6d net). With a steady scholar’s 
tread he paces through Mendelssohn’s career, 
stopping here and there to point out something 
of special significance. Then he turns to the 
music, analyses the more important works, and 
finally adds a chapter on general characteristics 
which one wishes were double the length. 

All this is admirably to the point; to each 
point, that is, For the two remain apart. The 
man is there, the music also. Yet we are no 
nearer the secret. There is nothing that explains 
how it happened that a young chit of a boy 
living in that large house in Berlin created that 
miraculous Octet for Strings. The facts are there ; 
the man lives again as we read, the music is 
transparently clear, But how does the one account 
for the other? Mr Radcliffe is too wise to attempt 
that riddle. 

Bartok is in one way more difficult to connect, 
as from man to music, because we know much 
less about his music than we do about Mendels- 


Two Pianos 


| 


sohn’s. In another way Bartdk is an easier subject 
for our curiosity to expend itself on, for he is 
nearer to us in time. Many alive today will have 
seen him, many will have known him. The 
latest book on him to my way is 
the study by the French critic Serge Moreux 
(Harvill Press, 218), which provides scant but 
valuable information about the man and 
rather more about his music. It is that aspect 
that is important for us today. Until we can 
accept Barték’s music as something other than 
brute noise we shall be interested in the 
man than we are in the child who wrote the 


come 


less 


Octet in Berlin a half century earlier, music as 
smooth to our ear as Barték’s is rough. 

M. Moreux’s remarks about both man and 
music would have been more useful if his trans- 
lators had done their work more carefully, It 
may well be that he has enveloped his study 
of Bartok in a mist of verbiage; but the English 
version has gone one better and produced 
bewildering phraseology. A knowledge of French 
is one thing and | do not doubt that these trans- 
But those who deal with a 
French book on music must know something 
about the terms of that art. 


lators possess it. 


The Story of a Great Astronomer 


M. DAVIDSON 


HE author of this book! is well known in 

astronomical circles; he has produced a 

number of works on astronomy and has also 
translated some from French. In the present 
volume he has presented a very attractive picture 
of Friedrich Wilhelm Herschel (he took the single 
name William on his naturalization in 1793) and 
incidentally of his sister Caroline, who was not 
only devoted to her brother but who also shared 
with him the many years of research in unfolding 
some of the secrets of the heavens. In the first 
chapter, ‘* Boyhood and Life in Germany,’’ he 
refers to the view which had been entertained 
by many for more than a century, that Herschel 
was technically a deserter from the Army, and 
shows that there was no truth in this, quoting 
from Dreyer’s The Scientific Papers of Sir William 
Herschel which contains a copy of the certificate 
of Herschel’s discharge from the Hanoverian 
Guards, signed by General Spércken, It is 
significant that in this certificate, dated 1762, the 
word “‘ soldier ’’ in the printed discharge papers 
is crossed out, and the word ‘* obeist ’’ written 
in by hand. As the author of the book says, ‘‘ He 
was never a deserter for the simple reason that 
1 William Herschel,’’ by J. B. Sidgwick. (Faber and 
Faber.) 228 pp, with 4 Plates, Index; 12s 6d, 


The intriguing story of the transformation 
of an obscure German bandsman into the 
world-famous English astronomer who dis- 


covered Uranus and won royal patronage 


he had never technically been a soldier.”’ 

Was the transformation of the obscure German 
bandsman into the world-famous English astro- 
nomer a mere combination of fortunate circum- 
stances, or was each step in his career a logical 
development from its predecessor? Mr Sidgwick 
holds the latter view, Learning the theory of 
music was essential for a practising musician, and 
in acquiring a knowledge of this theory it was 
necessary for Herschel to improve his knowledge 
of mathematics. This in turn led him on to the 
study of optics, from which was born his desire to 
construct a telescope of his own, and what he 
saw with his first one fired his imagination, Thus 
the study of Herschel’s life leaves the impression 
that ‘‘ from start to finish he was swept along 
by a deep and steady-flowing current.’’ Never- 
theless, as is admitted, some of his gifts were 
inherited from his father, Isaac Herschel, who was 
not only an accomplished musician but also a 
man with wide-ranging interests, including an 
interest in astronomy, to which Caroline Herschel 
bears testimony. 

How the poor musician made a living by taking 
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Herschel’s discovery of Uranus in 1781 brought him 
royal patronage and the means to build equipment such 
This illus- 
William Herschel ’’ (Faber) 


as the forty foot telescope shown above. 


tration is taken from 


pupils and how he combined his struggles against 
poverty with his brilliant astronomical researches, 
including his work in constructing larger and 
larger reflectors, are well depicted in the book. 
One 
worth noticing: although he arrived 
with his 1757, 
making short visits to his homeland, it was not 


rather remarkable thing in his career is 
in England 
brother Jacob in occasionally 
till 1773 that his real interest in astronomy was 
awakened, In that year, as his diary records, he 
bought a number of eye glasses, object glasses, a 
book on astronomy, hired a two-foot reflector, 
etc., and it is difficult to explain why this interest 
break forth. It 


explained on the grounds of more time at his 


should so suddenly cannot be 
disposal, because the demands for his services as a 
music teacher and performer were continually 


increasing. Whatever the explanation may be 
it is almost impossible to assess the enormous 
gain to astronomical science and to its future 
development through the unremitting work of 
William Herschel 
and devoted assistance 


The discovery of 


not excluding the unselfish 
of his sister—for nearly 
a century 

with his 


seven-foot focal length mirror made from polished 


Uranus in 1781 
speculum metal (a very inferior equipment wher 
compared with the modern reflectors oi glass 
with a film of silver or aluminium) brought 


international fame to Herschel, and fourteen 
months later he had audience with George Ill, as 
a result of which Royal patronage followed. The 
King awarded him a pension so that he could 
concentrate on his astronomical studies without 
the necessity of earning a living as a musician, and 
soon his observatory was set up at Datchett and 
later—in 1786—in Slough. Although a certain 
amount of work was done on the sun, moon, and 
planets, Herschel’s researches were largely hoveedl 
to the stellar syste m. Readers of this book will 
find all these fully described, stellar photometry, 
catalogues of nebula and star clusters, double 
stars, etc., as well as his views on the structure 
of the Galaxy. 

Chapter fifteen gives an account of the work of 
John, William Herschel’s not 
retracing his father’s footsteps in the northern 
hemisphere, but also of his four years’ work at 
the Cape during which time he discovered 1,202 
double stars and 1,269 nebula and clusters that 
had not previously been catalogued, 

This biography of William Herschel (and other 
members of the family) is fascinating, and the 


son, only in 


reader’s interest is sustained throughout the whole 


book 


World of Wonder 


ERMAIDS, giant insects, sorcerers, alien 


and some other un- 

likely subjects go to make up this popularly 
written though uneven book (Focus on the Un- 
known, by Alfred Gordon Bennett; Rider, 
The author’s aim is to tell the story 
unexplained mysteries ; it is essentially a panorama 
rather than a detailed study of any one curious 
phenomenon. 


worlds, poisoners, 


168). 
of some 


As such it provides entertaining 
reading, and perhaps a little more. 

and it 
is hard to escape the feeling that it could have 


The field covered in this book is vast, 
been a better book if this were not so. It scarc ely 
avoids being a hotchpotch of myth and legend, 
and only the author’s undoubted mastery of his 
many and extremely varied sources prevents his 
work from lapsing into this kind of sterility. 
The bibliography provides a more detailed list 
of references for some of the topics discussed, 
though it has some notable omissions. 


Victor E, Neuberg 
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Dating the Past 


LANCELOT LAW WHYTE 


HERE was once a great vortex of atomic 
dust, itself a tiny island in a vast and almost 
empty space. It might have remained a 
cloud of dust for all time. But something made it 
unstable 
that the 


surprises, 


and set in motion a process so strange 
human will never exhaust its 

For the dust produced man, 

First of all the vortex gradually condensed to 
form the solar system, and as the earth cooled a 
crust was formed and a sea. In this sea primitive 
organisms came into existence which reproduced 
themselves and evolved into more complex forms, 
This continued until with the 
desire to understand its destiny and the faculty of 
asking questions and of answering some of them. 
Man asked ‘* and 
be ‘gan to trace the story of his origins. 

Cosmic dust obe “ying laws not yet understood 
developed into a being capable of asking questions 
and discovering answers, Unless we are prepared 
to repudiate science, this extraordinary fact must 
be accepted. Mankind may never know why 
But we shall one day know how it 
occurred, and a first step towards that is to ask: 
hen ? 


mind 


a spec ies arose 


How did I come into existence? ”’ 


happened 


It is a fair guess that it was sometime between 
five hundred and filty thousand years ago that men 
either of our own or of a sister species, first 
began to think and say; ‘ yesterday.’’ Other 
animals have good memories, but they do not 
organize their experience in a calendar of days or 
years. Man is the calendar-conscious animal; in 
communities all the most important 
practical, social, and religious activities are 
shaped around the calendar, 

If we could know exactly what it is like to be 
four or five years old learning with the help of our 
parents the meaning of we might 
be some way towards understanding primitive 
man struggling with the new idea that every day 
has its own ** yesterday,’’ that each day is distinct, 
and that the days form a se quence leading, as it 


human 


yesterday,”’ 


The recent Piltdown Man sensation has aroused 
a new and wide interest in the latest methods 


for more accurately dating the remote past 


were, from the days of the past up to the present. 
Many generations must have tantalized themselves 
with this idea before it became commonplace. 


The regular motions of the sun, moon, and 
stars guided the human mind toward the concep- 
tion of a rule or pattern in the sequence of the days, 
months, and years. So it must have been a serious 
shock to the Babylonian and Egyptian astronomer- 
priests to that the harmony of the 
universe was marred by awkward discrepancies 
for example that the year of twelve moons did ne 
coincide with the solar year of 365 days, or that 
the solar year after all was not 365, but 36¢} days. 
The fabric of the primitive universe was shaken 
by such revelations, and step by step men were 


discover 


forced to create a new one. Our present world of 
thought stems from such uncomfortable  dis- 
have that there exists an 
objective world which disappoints our expecta- 
tions but is none the less accessible to our under 
standing. And the calendar was always, and will 
remain, a guarantee of objectivity. 


coveries; we learnt 


Yet the scientific mind was slow in getting to 
grips with the past. 
to the science of astronomy, and so to Galileo, 
Kepler, and Newton. But they and their followers 
were primarily concerned with eternal laws and 
with time as an abstract dimension without a zero 
point, in which particular dates had no signifi 
cance. As scientists they had little interest in the 
unique calendar of cosmic and human history. 
From the earliest times poets, philosophers, and 
priests had speculated about the past, and Chaldean 
astrologers had made the strangely accurate guess 
that man had appeared 473,000 years ago, But 
those who were creating the new sciences of 
physics and astronomy wisely refrained from 
complicating their task by thinking about history 
at the same time. It was not until the late 
eighteenth century that geologists, astronomers, 
and physicists began to devote serious attention to 
the history of the earth. Herodotus had created 


The need for a calendar led 
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the art of historical writing in 450 B.c., and 
around a.p. 1700 Vico had shown a vivid sense 


of the historical 


transformations of human 


societies; but the science of geochronology, or the 
dating of the history of this earth, was not born 
until the nineteenth century and was only given 


its name in 1893, by an American geologist 
H.S. Williams, As is often the case less specialized 
thinkers had led the exact scientist to a new realm 
of inquiry. 


A major trend in thought is sometimes con- 
veniently symbolized by an event of relatively 
minor significance. When the philosopher- 
historian of the future surveys man’s interest in 
his own origins he may notice that the publication 
in 1946 of F. E. Zeuner’s Dating the Past' marked 
the emergence of a new kind of specialist; the 
man whose life work is to improve the calendar 
of this planet using material from every available 
source. And also that five years later the world’s 
first Geochronometric Laboratory was founded at 
Yale. 

I suspect that the old disputes about the age 
of the earth have left most ordinary persons 
unmoved, that there are many who have never 
felt the interest of geology, to whom even 
the story of organic evolution has seemed too 


} Methuen, jrd edition, 1952. 


speculative or distant to possess any immediate 
appeal. They can wander past the museum show- 
cases of the geologic al eras thinking (as I did): 
‘* That’s not for me; I don’t know enough about 
it; it’s not quite real.”’ 

When Zeuner’s book came into my hand | 
knew that something had happened which changed 
this attitude once and for all. The distant past 
For if two independent methods 
both lead to the conclusion that a particular event 


became real, 


occurred on this planet, say 11,000 years, or 
470,000 years ago, then one has to take it seri- 
ously, and that is what Zeuner showed. The 
various specialists—the astronomers, geologists, 
biologists, and physicists—had of course for some 
time been arguing about their estimates of the 
age of the earth. But here was an attempt to 
bring all the material together, to arrange and 
cross-check it, and to summarize the results. The 
science of geochronology was over a hundred 
years old, but here at last was a geochronologist, a 
scientist who treated the matter as his principal 
interest, not merely as a by-product of some other 
speciaiism. From that moment the history of this 
planet came to life, as an objective and fascinating 
study whose outlines should form part of any 
humane Dante, or 
Goethe of the twentieth century would find the 
theme of absorbing interest. 

Of course it is what happens and not when it 
happens that is of the first importance, and some 


education. A_ Lucretius, 


This painting, by Miss M. Mait- 
land Howard under the direction 
of F. E. Zeuner, author of 
** Dating the Past,’’ is a recon- 
struction rhinoceroses 
(Decerorhinus merckii) 
approaching .a 


showing 


concealed pit 

which has been dug in their 

path to water at the Mousterian 

site of Ehringsdorf, near Weimar 

in Central 

assumed 


Germany. It is 
that rhinoceroses were 
caught in this way and that 
young specimens were obtained 


more frequently than old ones 


| 
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therefore imagine that dates are trivial, But the 
further one goes back from today, the more 
important do dates become. We know the things 
that have happened today, even if we forget 
whether it is Tuesday 20th, or Wednesday 21st. 
But we cannot construct a reliable picture of 
conditions at any period in the more distant past 
unless we use dates to help us. To obtain a 
conception of the life of primitive man, or of the 
ancestors of man, we must choose a period, 
determine its date, and bring together all the 
available knowledge of the continental and climatic 
conditions, the fauna and flora, into one compre- 
hensive picture. Thus Zeuner includes a drawing 
showing how Homo neanderthalensis (a species using 
fire, making ‘‘ Mousterian ’’ flint implements, and 
practising ceremonial burial) may around 100,000 
B.c, have « aught young rhinoceroses at Ehringsdorf 
near Weimar (Germany) in concealed pits dug 


The Fallacies of 


H. MACKENZIE 


HE main impression left by Mr Fred Hoyle’s 

book, A Decade of Decision (Heinemann, 6s) 

is that his ideas on social problems are more 
emotional than scientific. This is not surprising, 
since his reason for expressing his views appears 
to be a burning impatience with what he regards 
as the inept handling of human affairs by politicians 
and their advisers. 

His central theme is the critical situation of the 
world today, when population is increasing faster 
than food production, and manufacturing industry 
faster than the supply of raw materials. For Great 
Britain in particular, this situation, the chief 
symptom of which is the rise in value of ‘* pri- 
mary ’’ products as compared with ‘* secondary ”’ 
manufactured products, is dangerous now, The 
danger is intensified by the tendency to carry on 
as if the United Kingdom can still support its 
50,000,000 people by means of its traditional 
industrial skills. This attitude, says Mr Hoyle, 
arises in the people from a psychological inertia 


induced by expectation of economic disaster, 
and in the Government from the chronic disease of 


across a forest track leading to their watering 
place. 

The earth is some three thousand million years 
and the earliest fossil at least six hundred million 
years old. Homo sapiens was gradually emerging from 
ancestral types from four to one hundred thousand 
years B.P. (Before Present); the English Channel was 
submerged and Great Britain became an island about 
nine thousand years B.p. Such figures mean very 
little when we first hear them. But as we think 
about them and arrange them in sequence as the 
record of an unquestionably real history we find 
that we gradually acquire a sense of time, just as 
astronomy has given some a sense of space, An 
astonishing vista of time is now opening out to the 
human mind which every educated person can in 
some degree share, 


(To be concluded in the May issue) 


Mr Fred Hoyle 


Can the scientist solve the problems caused 
by the rapidly growing and unevenly distributed 
population of the world more successfully 


than our economists and politicians of today? 


politicians—inability to take any action which will 
lose votes, So far, with certain reservations, most 
people would agree, With the solution offered 
there will be serious disagreement. Briefly, Mr 
Hoyle proposes that the British people should 
embark on a scheme involving mass emigration 
to the Commonwealth, and development of 
Commonwealth resources by new electronic 
techniques, the whole scheme to be undertaken 
in the spirit of a wartime operation—as, indeed, 
Mr Hoyle possibly conceives it, for he holds up, 
as an additional argument, the spectre of the 
atomic bomb, 

The author's vigorous and forthright style 
makes the book easy to read and leaves no doubt 
as to the sincerity of his motives and beliefs. 
Unfortunately, the quality of his arguments is 


suspect. Frequent use is made of persuasive 
phrases, such as, ‘‘ perfectly normal defence 
preparations and ‘‘ the concealed taxes,’’ By 
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A Famous Novelist writes about 


a Famous Saint! 


Bernadette 


of Lourdes 
by 
FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


In this wholly enchanting biography of the little 
Pyrenean shepherd girl who became a saint, 
Mrs. Keyes re-tells the story of the wonderful 
happenings at Lourdes in February, 1858, with all 
the vividness and charm to which her countless 
readers are accustomed, Everyone who enjoyed 
Franz Werfel’s Song of Bernadette will want to read 
this book in which another celebrated novelist 
records the result of her researches into the life 
of this simple peasant girl 
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47 cm.). Strongly | 


what norms, the reader may well ask, does he 
judge the defence expenditure of the last few 
years? Another criticism concerns the author's 
logic. To illustrate this, we may consider his 
attack on the “‘ fair shares ’’ argument used in the 
early days of the Labour Party. He says that ‘‘ the 
really privileged classes possess only a few per 
cent of the total wealth,’’ and quotes as evidence 
some statistics of 1950. These, he implies, give 
the lie to the “‘ fair shares’’ argument. The 


| figures quoted, however, refer to the fifth year 


of office of the first really effective Labour Govern- 
ment. In other words, it would be more logical 
to regard the distribution of income quoted as a 
result, not a cause, of ideas on “‘ fair shares.”’ 
His conclusion is not necessarily wrong, but, as 
it stands, it is a non sequitur. 

It would be relatively easy to continue to take 
issue with Mr Hoyle in this way, but it is not 
proposed to do so. His main theme, that the 
present situation calls for drastic action, is 
sufficiently near the mark to make his proposals 
worth serious consideration. 

Two basic ideas underlie all discussions of 


| population; the Malthusian view, that the tendency 


of population to outrun the means of subsistence 


| ultimately leads to famine and misery; and the 


view, held by Herbert Spencer, that pressure of 
population on the means of subsistence is the 
source of all progress. These two views, con- 


| sidered in conjunction with economic tendencies, 


have led to the economic theory of the population 
optimum, Presumably, some considerations of 


_ this kind lie behind Mr Hoyle’s proposed optimum 


population for this country of 25,000,000 persons. 
This figure is arrived at in a curious way. His 
starting point is that in yield per acre Great 
Britain is one of the foremost agricultural pro- 
ducers in the world. His inference is that if there 
were only the agricultural population, equipped 


JACK LINDSAY 
LORD CHORLEY 
ANTONY FLEW 


MACRAE 


are among contributors to the May LITERARY GUIDE 
which will be published on April 22 


with farm machinery, the country would be 
‘* phenomenally *’ well off in its food resources. 
This proposition is not so logical as it seems. The 
yield of agricultural land depends not only on soil, 
but also on capital invested and farming methods 
employed. This country has a high yield per acre 
because more capital is used and better methods 


are employed than in most other countries; this | 


is partly attributable to the size of its population. 
Thus, the cost of oil and electric ity to farms would 
be much higher if there were no large urban 


population to form the basis of the market for | 


fuel and light. The fact is that Mr Hoyle ignores 
two basic tendencies of economic dey elopment. 


A great part of modern economic activity— | 


large-scale manufacture, transport, banking, and 


so on—is carried out under the law of increasing | 


returns; that is, the larger the scale of these 
activities, the more economical they are to run. 
Other activities, like agriculture and coal-mining, 


are operated under conditions of diminishing | 


returns; that is, beyond a certain point, when 
population is inc reasing, yields per person from a 
given area of land can only be maintained by 


additional application of capital, Any estimate of 


optimum population must attempt to reconcile 
these two tendencies, as well as potential changes 


in production methods and in foreign trade. This | 
calls for a more penetrating analysis than Mr | 


Hoyle’s, In comparing this country with Australia, 
New Zealand, and Elizabethan England, Mr Hoyle 
forgets that like should be compared with like. 
One might as well say that two factories, with the 
same floor space, ought, ipso facto, to employ the 
same amount of labour, although they make 
different products. 

If Mr Hoyle’s optimum were accepted, then 
25,000,000 persons would have to emigrate in 


the next twenty-five years. Recently, the Observer | 


has shown that to send even 10,000,000 from 
Britain in the next twenty years would be imprac- 
ticable. Attention may be drawn to two other 
defects in Mr Hoyle’s analysis. Unless he is 
thinking in terms of compulsory migration—a 
thought prompted by his inclination to let Russia 
deal with over-population elsewhere, in her own 
‘ less squeamish ’’ way—then any scheme would 


have to be unregimented, in which case migrants | 


would not be ‘* normally distributed as to age.”’ 


Experience shows that it is mainly the young who | 


emigrate. Thus large-scale emigration would 


accentuate what is already an acute problem, the 
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low birth rate and the changing age structure of 
the population, To serious students of the subject 
-the Royal Commission on Population, for 
instance—this is a much more urgent problem 


_ than over-population. Yet Mr Hoyle ignores it. 


The other defect also relates to the likely emigrant. 
‘* Put into the simplest of terms,’’ says Mr Hoyle, 
‘* people in Great Britain can be divided into two 
rough categories, productive workers and non- 
productive workers: productive workers and 


_ their families stay; non-productive workers and 


their families go’’; and again: ‘* All our non- 
productive services: the building trade, public 
transport, educational institutions, the whole 
arrangement for the distribution of goods from 
large-scale docking facilities to the small shop- 
keepers, the catering trade, holiday resorts, the 
legal profession, the medical profession.’’ The 
idea that productive workers are only those whose 
labours give immediate rise to something one can 
eat or handle has been so long discredited that it 
is hardly worth refuting here. 

Mr Hoyle is also worried about long-term 
world trends in population and resources, and 
suggests that the peoples of the world agree to 
follow a path he traces. He develops his ideas on 
the relation of population to resources in the 
longest of his four chapters, a delightful essay, 
in which he puts forward a theory of civilization 
cycles and the rise of Christianity, based on the 


| proposition that civilizations tend to disintegrate 


difficult. 


when population exceeds resources. A reasonable 
case is made out for his views, but the crucial 
question, not discussed by Mr Hoyle, is how 
world agreement is to be achieved. It is one thing 
to picture a desirable situation. It is quite another 
to say how to achieve it. This question cannot 
be avoided by the mere statement that *‘ what is 
physically possible can be done, what is physically 
impossible cannot be done.”’ 

In his introduction Mr Hoyle anticipates 
criticism by saying that he may be told that he is 
guilty of ‘* oversimplifying ’’ difficult problems. 
No one will find guilt in a genuine attempt to offer 
solutions to important problems. But the author 
might have paused to reflect on possible reasons 
for being accused of oversimplifying. It might well 
be that the problems he disposes of so easily are 
In conclusion, it should be said that 
for anyone who likes a good debate, this book will 
be pleasant reading; but it is not likely to provide 
the solution to current social problems, 
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Special Words 


E. H. HUTTEN 


sole purpose of communicating information, 

and the emotive aspect of ordinary language 
is deliberately neglected and even, if possible, 
suppressed. It is therefore not astonishing that 
scientific language abounds in special words which 
are artificially invented and borrowed from 
Greek and Latin, It is also the long word rather 
than the short one that we find in science since, 


Niue aim at using language for the 


by exposing its classical roots, we make the word 


easier to understand, All this is against the 
demands of what is commonly called 
style.’ The author! pleads, however, that we 
should not condemn the language of science for 
this reason. 

The complaint is certainly of long standing. 
In the seventeenth century John Wilkins demanded 
that we employ a special, universal language ** and 
so leave the mother tongue unsullied by the 
barbarities of the scientists.’’ But how strange to 
call Greek words. barbaric! ‘Some 
scientists, it is true, quite needlessly butcher 
language while previous generations often managed 
to write very pleasingly. The standard of scientific 
prose has declined, | think, not because scientists 
use words of Greek and Latin origin, but because 


good 


modern 


they no longer have the education needed to use | 
y 


them correctly. 


The language of science is full of borrowed, | 


imported, and invented words; some of the | 


inventions, i.e. hybrid words, are unfortunate 
but not always easy to avoid. The author then 


describes in more detail how the scientific 


vocabulary grew. It was a slow development, at | 


first, from small beginnings in the sixtéenth 
century; but since then the rate of growth has 


rapidly increased; and today there is hardly a | 


text-book in which a new term cannot be found. 
The influence of science on ordinary language 
is very great and necessary: for without it there 
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published 
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can be no dissemination of ideas. To consider 
words without their usage is therefore not very 
exciting. Vocabularies are of no great interest, 
save for the specialist; and most scientific terms 
remain the private property of the expert. What 
is of interest is the understanding of scientific 
ideas, and for this we must know the meaning 
of the word, that is, the rules according to which 
it is used in a specific context. This neglect of 
the semantics of language may have led the author 
to write the curious sentence, e.g. ‘‘ . . . Madame 
Curie discovered and named polonium, Liebig 
discovered and named aldehyde, and hygrotropism 
was the invention of the present writer, . ..’’ It 
is easy to succumb to the fascination of words and 
to overvaluate them. 


I do not want to scream about howlers, but 
there are some here which could have been 
avoided, Even the German mania for constructing 
compound words has a limit: *‘ embryo ’’ may 
be translated as unentwickelte Liebesfrucht, which is 
not quite so bad as the word given by the author. 
And while ‘‘ neutron,’’ ‘* magnetron,’’ and 
betatron’’ are related to electron,’’ they 
do not imply the meaning the author attributes 
to them; rather, they designate a neutral particle 
having nearly the same mass as the proton, a 
certain kind of (magnetically operated) vacuum 
valve, and a machine for accelerating electrons. 

It is a pity that the author restricted himself to 
so narrow a field. Many years ago M. Bréal wrote 
that ‘* language is full of lessons for those who 
know how to question it.’’ Without asking 
such questions the philologist is merely playing 
the Titivulus. 


A CRITIC AT LARGE—/rom page 14 


goes wrong, | suggest, is not in demanding 
‘* orthodox sensibility ’’—much as we may dislike 
the question-begging phrase—but in seeing a 
necessary connection between ethical ’’ (or 
vital) and ** theological ’’ standards, The basis 
of ethics is love, which is a universal human 
experience: theology, whether true or false, is an 
abstract system of belief, a disputable product of 
deductive reasoning from unverifiable assumptions. 
To say that we cannot embrace the one without 
swallowing the other is to say something that is 
simply and demonstrably untrue. 
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| REPENT AN ERROR—/rom page 7 


going on in the retina of my eye. Some of these, 
such as the alteration of rhodopsin by light, are at 
least partly understood. Certainly they may lead 


me to false opinions, However, | bet my life on 


them whenever I take a step on what looks like 
solid ground, though it may be a thin layer over a 


deep hole. Similarly, the chemical processes | 


going on in my brain have (as | think) induced a 
belief in materialism. This is not so strong as my 
belief about the ground. Very intelligent people 
hold beliefs contradictory to it. But on the 


balance of the evidence available to me, material- | 
ism seems to be correct. I am not arguing the | 
case for it here. I am trying to show that one of | 


the arguments against it is not worth very much, 
The argument that right and wrong are meaning- 
less to a consistent materialist can be met on 
similar lines. 

| have chosen this particular question because 
it is probably one’s duty, if one changes an 
opinion which one has previously stated, to say 
so if an opportunity offers. This makes one more 


cautious of expressing opinions on doubtful | 
matters. It also, | hope, makes other people more | 
cautious of believing anything because | have | 


said it, rather than examining the evidence for 
themselves. In fact it may make me, and 
them, better rationalists. 
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